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profound silence the indictment was read. Major Vernor 
had lived in the town during the last two years. Every one 
gave him the military title, yet none could tell when, or 
where, or whom he had served. He seemed to have neither 
family nor friends; and when any of his acquaintances ven- 
tured to sound him on the subject, he always replied in a 
manner by no means calculated to encourage curiosity. ‘“ Do 
J trouble my head about your affairs?” he would say. “ Your 
shabby old town suits me well enough as a residence, but if 
you don’t think I have a right to live in it, I shall be most 

ppy to convince you of the fact at daybreak to-morrow 
with gun, sword, or pistol.” Major Vernor was precisely the 
very man to keep his word ; the few persons who had entered 
his lodgings reported that his bedroom resembled an armoury, 
80 fully was it furnished with all sorts of murderous weap- 
ons. otwithstanding this, he seemed a ba respectable 
sort of man, regular in his habits, punctual in his payments, 
and fond of smoking excellent cigars, sent him, he used to 
say, by a friend in Havannah. He was tall, very thin, bald, 
and always dressed in black; his moustaches curled to a 
point; and he invariably wore his hat cocked over his right 
ear. In the evenings he used to frequent the public reading- 
rooms of the town, but he never played at any game, or con- 
versed with the company, remaining absorbed in his news- 
paper until the clock struck ten, when he lit his cigar, twisted 
his moustaches, and with a stiff, silent bow, took his depart- 
ure. It sometimes happened that one of the company, bolder 
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than the others, said, “ Good night, major!” Then the major 
Ritevature. would stop, fix bis grey eye on the speaker, and reply, “ Good 
= night, monsieur!” but in so rude and angry a tone that the 

For the Albion. 


words sounded more like a malediction than a polite saluta- 
tion. It was remarked that whoever thus ventured to address 
the major, was, during the remainder of the evening, the 
victim of some — ill-luck. He regularly lost at play, 
was sure to knock his elbow through a handsome lamp or 
vase, or in some way to get entangled in a misadventure. So 
firmly were the good townsfolk persuaded that the major 
possessed an evil eye, that their common expression, when 
any one met with a misfortune, was:—* He must have said 
‘good night’ to the major.” 

This mysterious character dined every day at the ordi- 
nary of the Crown Hotel, and although habitually silent, 
seemed usually contented with the fare. One day, how- 
ever, after having eaten some bread soup, he cast his eye 
along the table, frowned, and calling the host, said :— 
“ How comes it that the dinner to-day is entirely meagre ?” 

“ Monsieur, no doubt, forgets that this is Good Friday.” 

“Send me up two mutton chops.” 

“Impossible, major—there is not an ounce of meat to be 
had at any butcher's in the town.” 

“ Let me bave some fowl.” 

“ That is not to be had, either.” 

“ What a set of fools!” exclaimed the major, striking his 
clenched hand on the table with such force that the bottles 
reeled and rocked just as if all the wine in their bodies had 
got into their heads. Then he called the waiter and said, 


HER LOOKING GLASS. 


Quaint old mirror, hanging where she left you, 
Just her dainty height, upon the sun-kiesed wall, 
I pass by all pictures of man’s making, 

Counting one she gives you fairest of them all. 


In the morning, how you shame the sunrise ! 
Flashing back the golden glory of her hair, 

And the scarlet of her lips, and sudden dimples, 
Coming—going—half afraid, she is so fair! 


And, at night—poor words of mine to praise you |— 

Silver moon in the dark heaven of her room, 

With the white cloud of her presence floating o’er you, 

And, for stars, beneath you, soft bare feet, a-twinkle in 
the gloom. 


Could love’s listening catch the faintest whisper, 
As of angels’ wings departing near the day ? 
Or some dream—soft murmur, of a word too sweet for 


“Baptiste, go to my lodging, and bring me the inlaid carbine 

speaking, which hangs over my pillow.” . 
That has fluttered down between her lips, and died| The poor host trem!led, and grew very pale when Baptiste 
away? returned with a double-barrelled gun, beautifully inlaid with 


silver. The major coolly examined the locks, put on fresh 
caps, cocked both barrels, and walked out, followed at a re- 
spectful distance by the guests and inmates of the hotel. Not 
far off stood an old ivy-mantled church, whose angular pro- 
jections were haunted by many ravens, Two large ones flew 
out of a turret just as the major came up and took aim fora 
—_ shot. Downtumbled both the unclean birds at his 
eet. 

“ Sacré bleu!” said he, picking them up. 
sold—they’re quite lean.” 

He returned to the hotel, and, according to his express or- 
ders, one moiety of his ill-omened booty was dressed in a sa- 
voury stew, and the other simply roasted. Of both dishes he 
partook so heartily that not a vestige of cither remained, and 
be declared that he had never eaten more relishing food. 
From that day the major became an object of uneasiness to 
some, of terror to others, of curiosity to all. Whenever he 
appeared on public promenade, every one avoided bim: at 
the theatre, his box was generally occupied by himself alone ; 
and each old woman that met him in the street invariably 
stopped to cross herself. Major Vernor was never known to 
enter a church, or accept an invitation; at first he used to re- 
ceive a good many of these, and the perfumed billets served 
him to light his cigars. 

Such, then, was the thirteenth juror drawn in the cause of 
Pierre Granger, and it may easily be understood why the au- 
dience were moved at hearing the name of Major Vernor. 
The paper of accusation, notwithstanding drawn up by the 
attorney-general with a force and particularity of description 
which horrified the ladies present, was read amid profound 
silence broken only by the snoring of the prisoner, who had 
luxury of epithets, passing even that of the Abbé Delille. —. settled himself to sleep. The gendarmes tried to rouse 
Every individual substantive was as regularly followed by its | him from his slumber, but they merely succeeded in making 
attendant adjective, as the great Jady of the last century by| him now and then halé open his dull, brutish eyes. When 
her train-bearing page. In this pompous diction a man be-|the clerk had ceased to read, Pierre Granger was with diffi- 
came a mortal, a horse a courser, the moon was styled pale | culty eoeengng swreeiee, and the president proceeded to 
Dian, My father and my mother were never called so, but| question him. The interrogatory fully revealed, inall its hor- 
invariably “ the authors of my being ;” a dream was a vision, | ror, the thoroughly stupid fiendishness of the wretch. He 
8 glass a crystal vase, a knife a sword, a car a chariot, and a had killed his wife, he said, because they couldn’t agree; he 
breeze became a whirlwind: all of which, no doubt, tended | had set bis house on fire because it was a cold night, and he 
yang the oy of exceeding sublimity and beauty. wanted to make a good blaze to warm himself; as to his 

Granger was a clumsily built fellow, five feet ten in| children, they were dirty squalling little things—no loss to 
height, thirty-eight years old, with foxy hair,a high colour, | him or to any one else. It would be tedious to pursue all the 
small cunning grey eyes. He was accused of having} details of this disgusting trial. M. Louraugain and M. Lé- 
strangled his wife, cut up the body into pieces, and then, in| pervier both made marvellously eloquent speeches, but the 
order to con his crime, set fire to the house, wherein his | latter deserved peculiar credit, having so very bad a cause to 
three children perished. Such an accumulation of horrors| sustain. Although he well knew that his client was as tho- 
had shed quite a romantic halo round their perpetrator. | rough a scoundrel as ever breathed, and that his condemna- 
ladies of rank and fashion flocked to the gaol to look at him ; | tion would be a blessing to society, yet he pleaded his cause 
and his autograph was in wonderful request, as soon 9s it| with all a lawyer’s conscientiousness. When he got to the 
became known that Madame Césarine Langelot, the lioness | peroration, he managed to squeeze from his eyes a few rare 
of the district,-possessed some words of his writing in her| tears, the last and most precious, I imagine, which he care- 
album, placed between a ballad by a professor of rhetoric and, fully reserved for an especially solemn occasion—just as some 
4 problem by the engineer-in-chief of the department : neither | families preserve a few bottles of fine old wine, to be drunk 
Feaamen, tone the truth, being much flattered by such close | at the marriage of a daughter or the coming of age of a son. 
uxtaposition with the interesting pet-prisoner. When Pierre} At length the case closed, and the president was going tosum 
Granger, with his lowering brow and air of stolid cunning,| up; but as the heat in court was excessive, aud every one 
Was placed in the dock, the names of twelve jurors were | stood in need of refreshment, leave was given for the jury to 
drawn by lot, and the president demanded of the counsel on | retire for half-an-hour, and the hall was cleared for the same 
side, whether they wished to exercise their right of| space of time, in order that it might undergo a thorough ven- 
lenge. Both declinec offering any objection to twelve |tilation. During this interval, while twelve of the jurors were 
such honourable names; but the attorney-general added, that| cooling themselves with ices and sherbet, the thirteenth 
he would require the drawing of a supplementary juror. It) lighted a cigar, and reclining in an arm-chair, smoked away 
Was done, and on the paper appeared the name of Major | with the gravity of a Turk. 
ernor. At the sound, a slight murmur was heard amongst} ‘‘ What a capital cigar!” sighed one of the jurors, as he 
Spectators, while MM. Louraugain and Lépervier ex- | watched, with an envious eye, the odoriferous little clouds es- 
changed a ol lance which seemed to say :—“ Will not caping from the smoker's lips. 
you But neither of them did so; an officer} “Would you like to try one?” asked the major, politely 


I, her lover, leaning at the lattice, 

One sweet moment hope, and wonder can it be 
That the pure white mystery of her bosow, 
Ever shrined a tender thought of me? 
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A BOX OF ROGUES. 


When the criminal, Pierre Granger, escorted by four 
gendarmes, was placed in the dock of the court of assize 
there was a general stir amongst the crowd which had 
assembled from every quarter to be present at his trial. 

Pierre Granger was not an ordinary culprit—not one of 
pS oa wretches whom the court, as a matter of form, 

es with an advocate, judges in the presence of a heed- 
less auditory, and sends to oblivion in the convict prisons of 
the State. He had figured at Augtil in the columns of the 
newspapers; and while M. Lépervier had undertaken his 
defence, M. Louraugain, the attorney-general, was to conduct 
the prosecution. Now, at the time of which I write, these 
two men stood at the head of their profession. Whenever it 
was known that they were to be pitted against each other in 
any cause, crowds immediately flocked to enjoy their eloquent 
sentences, sonorous periods, and phrases as round and as 
polished as so many billiard-balls. It was a perfect riot of 
tropes and figures, a delicious confusion of periphrases and 
metaphors. All the figures of rhetoric defiled before the 
charmed auditory, and sported, jested, and struggled with 
each other, like Virgil's playful shepherds. There was 4 


“Tm regularly 


“Tf it would not trespass too much on your kindness.” 
“By no means. You are heartily welcome.” The juror 
took a cigar, and lighted it at that of his obliging neighbour. 
“ Well, how do you like it?’ asked the major. 

“ Delicious! It has an uncommonly pleasant aroma, From 
whence are you supplied ?” 

“ From the Havannab.” Several jurors now approached, 
casting longing eyes at Major Vernor's cigar-case. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ [ am really grieved that I have not 
a single cigar lett to offer you, having just given the last to our 
worthy friend. To-morrow, however, hope to have a 
fresh supply and shall then ask you to do me the honour of 
accepting some.” 

At that moment, an official came in to announce that the 
court had resumed its sitting: the jury hastened to their box, 
and the president began his charge. Scarcely had he com- 
menced, however, when the juror who had smoked the cigar 
rose and in a trembling voice begged permission to retire, as 
he felt very ill. Indeed, while in the act of speaking, he fell 
backwards, and lay senseless on the floor. The president, of 
course, directed that he should be carefully conveyed to his 
home, and desired Major Vernor to take his place. Six 
strokes sounded from the old clock of the town-hall as the 
jury retired to deliberate on their verdict in the case of Pierre 
Granger. Eleven gentlemen exclaimed with one voice, that 
the wretched assassin’s guilt was perfectly clear, and that they 
could not hesitate for a moment as to their decision. Major 
Vernor, however, stood up, placed his back egainst the door, 
and regarding his colleagues with a peculiarly sinister ex- 
pression, said slowly— 

val - acquit Pierre Granger, and you shall all do the 
same !” 

“Sir,” replied the foreman in a severe tone, “you are 
answerable to your conscience for your own actions, but I do 
not see what right you have to offer us a gratuitons insult.” 

“ Am I then so unfortunate as to offend you?” asked the 
major, meekly. 

* Certainly, in supposing us capable of breaking the solemn 
oath which we have taken, to do impartial justice. I am a 
man of honour—” 

b = Y’ interrupted the major, “are you quite sure of 
that ?’ 

A general murmur of indignation arose. 

“ Do you know, sir, that such a question is a fresh insult ?” 
“ You are quite mistaken,” said Major Vernor. “ What I 
said was drawn forth by a feeling of the solemn responsibility 
which rests with us. Before I can resolve to make a dead 
body of a living moving being, I must feel satisfied that both 
you and I are less guilty than Pierre Granger, which, after all, 
is not so certain.” 

An ominous silence ensued: the major’s words seemed to 
strike home to every breast, and at length one of the jurors 
said—“ You seem, sir, to regard the question from a philoso- 
phical point of view.” 

“ Just so, Monsieur Cerneau.” 

“ You know me, then?” said the juror in a trembling voice. 

“Not very intimately, my dear sir, but just sufficiently to 
appreciate your fondness for discounting bills at what your 
enemies might call usurious interest. I think it was about 
four years ago that an honest poor man, the father of a large 
family, blew out his brains, in despair, at being refused by 
you a short renewal, which he had implored on his knees.” 

Without replying, M. Cerneau retired to the farthest corner 
of the room, and wiped off large drops of sweat which started 
from his brow. 

“What does this mean?” inquired another juror, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Have we come hither to act a scene from the ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Devil ?’” 

“I don’t know that work,” replied the major; “ but may 
I advise you, Monsieur de Bardine, to calm your nerves?” 

“ Sir, you are impertinent, and I shall certainly do myself 
the pleasure to chaatise you.” 

“As how?” 

“With my sword. I shall do you the honour to meet you 
to-morrow. 

“An honour which, being a man of sense, I must beg to 
decline. You don’t kill your adversaries, Monsieur de Bar. 
dine; you murder them. Have you forgotten your duel with 
Monsieur Ge Lillar, which took place, I am told, without wit- 
nesses? While he was off his guard, you trescherously struck 
him through the heart. The prospect of a similar catastro- 
phe is certainly by no means enticing.” 

With an instinctive movement, M. de Bardine’s neighbours 
drew off. 

“T admire such virtuous indignation,” sneered the major. 
“It especially becomes you, Monsieur Darien——” 

“ What infamy are you going to cast in my teeth ?” exclaim- 
ed the gentleman addressed. 

“Oh, very littlke—a mere trifle—simply, that while Monsieur 
de Bardine kills Ais friends, you only dishonour yours. Mon- 
sieur Simon, whose house, table, and purse are yours, has a 
pretty wife—~” 

“ Major,” cried another pee “ you're a villain !”” 

“ Pardon me, my dear Monsieur Calfat, let us call things by 
their proper names. ‘I'he only villain amongst us, I believe, 
is the man who himself set fire to his house, six months after 
having insured it at treble its value in four offices, whose di- 
rectors were foolish enough to pay the money without making 
sufficient inquiry.” 

A stifled groan escaped from M. Calfat’s lips as he covered 
his face with his hands. “ Who are you that you thus dare 
to constitute yourself our judge?” asked another, looking 
fiercely at Vernor. 

“Who am I, Monsieur Peron? simply one who can ap- 
preciate your very rare dexterity in holding court-cards in 
your hand, and making the dice turn up as you please.” 

M. Peron gave an involuntary start,and thenceforward 
held his peace. The scene, aided by the darkness of ap- 
proaching night, had now assumed a terrific aspect. The 
voice of the major rang in the ears of eleven pale, trembling 
men, with a cold metallic distinctness, as if each word iuflict- 
ed a blow. 

At length Vernor burst into a strange sharp hissing laugh. 
“ Well, my honourable colleagues,” he exclaimed, “ does this 
poor Pierre Granger still appe»r to you unworthy of the 
slightest pity? I grant you, he has committed a fault, and a 
{fault which you would not have committed in his place. He 
has not had your cleverness in masking his turpitude witha 
show of virtue—that was his real crime. Now, if after hav- 
ing killed his wife, he had paid handsomely for masses to be 
said for her repose—if he had purchased a burial-ground, and 
caused to be raised to her memory a beautiful square white 
marble monument, with a flowery epitaph on it in gold letters 
—why, then we should all have shed tears of sympathy, and 
enlogized Pierre Granger as the model of a tender husband, 
Don’t you agree with me, Monsieur Norbec ?” 

M. Norbec started as if he had received an electric shock. 
“Tt is false!” he murmured. “I did not poison Eliza; she. 









conducted Major Vernor into his appointed place, and amid | offering his cigar-case, 


died of pulmonary consumption,” 
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upon riding Jefore the hounds in that outrageous manner, he| “Do without it!” said Dick. “Can you chop wood with-| So atitwe went again; sometimes with what Dick had 














7 ght as well call off his hounds and go home.” However, | out an axe?” called “ better luck,” sometim~s with worse; and allowing 
t. pe did not, but went on enduring to the end; and at the close| _“* Well, but I thought we might perhaps make one,” said | for forty per cent. of sheets of paper spoiled, we got on very 
r. Mr. Prince put a cap to his kindness by declaring that he Fred. well, and succeeded at last in very badly printing two hun- 
e would come again to Sawner in three weeks’ time, and give| “Pooh!” said Dick. dred and fifty copies of the Beacon on both sides; but I'm 
I. ys another “ day with the harriers.” But the press did not come, and we were nearly driven | afraid to say how long it took. I know very well, however, 
e It is all over. Lo! here is Dora and “ The Giraffe.” They mad with the jokes cut at our expense. One day, however, that our candles had burned down in the sockets several 
ll pave found us out by the roads. “She is a splended hack,” | Dick came rushing into the office with joy on every feature. times over; and we went and partook of breakfast after- 
ssys Dora, looking down with admiration upon the filly’s |“ Hooray, my lads!” he exclaimed; “I’ve got it!” wards, at a very reasonable time—looking a set of the black- 
y, great long swinging stride. We agree, and all ride home| “ Bravo!” we chorused, almost expecting to see him bring | est objects imaginable. But then, there was number one of 
fe ther. we it out of his pocket. the paper out; published, so to speak, right away in the wil- 
l The village wears a generally dissipated appearance. Every-| “ Well, where is it?” said Fred. derness ; and as Dick ssid—without giving us much praise, 
t, y looks pale and flafy, and with more mud abont them| “ Where's what ?” said Dick. certainly—“ without any staff.” 
of than is quite consistent with comfort and elegance. ‘Theonly| “ Why, the press!” we both exclaimed. “ What were we, then ?” said Fred. and I, rather reproach- 
r boy (my especial) who appears to have any vitality left inhim| “ Ah! goodness knows!” said Dick. fully. “ Weren’t we a staff? Didn’t we support you ?” 

is chasing & truant hound down the street, in the hope that it} | “ Why, what do you mean by humbugging us like that?”} “Ah! yes, pretty well,” said the ungrateful wretch; “but 
id will come up With the retreating pack. Maurice has gone,|saidI ina pet. “I thought the press had come.” you were only a pair of crutches.” 

Mr. Prince has gone, all have gone. The shades of night are} “Ah, no,” said Dick; “but I’ve hit the nail upon the| There were faults enough in our paper, in all conscience, 
ts falling upon Sawner, and upon us, as we wend our ways | head.” but that was not surprising; and the Burrahurrians did not 
st homevvards, discussing the wonderfu! excitement of the day.| “ Why, what do you mean?” said Arden. notice them, but had an illumination in our honour in the 
ig 4 “The love of sport is a species of madness,” declares one,| “A mangle, my boys!” said Dick excitedly. mer which consumed an unheard-of quantity of candles. 
ce > quoting, with a remarkable difference, the saying of an ancient) “ Well, what about it ?” esides, there was a dinner given in Dick’s honour, to which 
oe : @t; while another, more classical still, murmurs wearily,| “ Why, for the paper,” said Dick. we crutches, however, were invited, and had to respond to 
iH E & Venator nascitur, non fit.’— Field. “What! Do the sheets want mangiing?” said I. toasts of the most complimentary character. 
ir : en Qe ut. be eure,” ad Dick seriously; “and then = shall . For three more — we —— gh wae after which 
, 4 re want blankets and stays, and we can easily make a bed.” ime we were enabled to sing “Hail, Columbia,” for our 
i 4 MANGLED NEW S. “Why, you’re drunk,” said Fred. f eagle-crowned Columbian fev arrived off the wharf, was 
li. y IfI were American in my ideas, I might ask, which was| “Or mad,” said I. a and brought up to the office in triumph, there 

the number of the Beacon whose leaders caused such intense| “Let's see,” said Dick, not taking the slightest notice of us; being plenty of people ready and willing to furnish the requi- 
d- political discussion throughout continental Europe? But 1 |“ we must have a stone bed, and cover the rollers with the site transit for the five days’ journey; and then we turned off 
D: ‘ have not so powerful a sweep of imagination as Martin Chuz- | blankets. I’ve got it, my lads. toaT! We'll have the first | the sheets in triumph, and in a style that made us blush for 
el. | Gewit’s friend, Colonel Diver ; and therefore I will very mo-| number out by next Saturday, or my name 's not Dick | the earlier copies. 
8, destly presume that it is not everybody who has had the good | Roberts.” : Since those days, the Beacon has shone out brighter and 
ch fortune to read the well-condensed and carefully-epitomised| ‘“ Well, but how if the press don’t come?” said I. brighter; and friend Dick sent me word at different times of 
le : home, foreign, and colonial news contained in that bright] ‘Why, don’t I tell you? I’ve bought the mangle; gave | the necessity for, and at last of the arrival of a machine to 
he ; star of Australasia, the Burrahurry Beacon. The schoolmas-| ten pounds for it. It wouldn’t be worth two at home but it’s | Print I don’t know how many copics per hour; while the last 
ck ter is said to be abroad, but it is doubtful whether in his| worth twenty to us, my lads.” ; communication I had from him since my return to the home 
| foreign travels he has ever crossed that immense tract of pas-| “Well, but what have you bought the mangle for?” said | Country, told me that the number which accompanied my 
tr ioral land which lies between Adelaide and the town and dis-| Arden, by this time, like myself, quite out of patience. letter had been printed by steam; and the word “ steam” was 
ld trict in question. To be truthful, the name did not exist in| “Why, to prict with, of course! I’ve had my eye on it for | Written in characters at least an inch bigh. In my response, 
on ; any other than rough Australian maps at the time I speak of ;| week and more. Now, lend a hand here, and clear away the remark may have seemed slangey, but I could not refrain 
er- but the days are fast approaching when from the proud emi-| for the fellows are bringing it on a bullock-truck, and they Ii | from asking him whether he had sold his mangle.—Chambers 
he nence where, looking across the mighty—— But there; I| be here directly.” . ‘ Journal 
‘ly won't ay L = occasion to repeat the words of that| A space was cleared in the centre of the office; and in an 
a en ae wt ie ~~ the —— Ci the far- hour's tiene, the mangle wes installed Jn ite place, and s man NOMENCLATURE OF LONDON STREETS. 
be, most important position in matters political ; for my intention with one of stone; while uk cenanenteian = pan poe ‘The saming of London sieves hes often boon © matter of 
vat js to give a short and succinct account of the rise of that glo- | ing for each of the three wooden rollers 4 couplaint. Seginaing with Adem end Eve and ending with 
rious institution, the—well, it was meant for it, though only| “There!” he said, that same night “we shall do it,m Queen, Victoria, there can be no reel need for the endless 
his a substitute—the Press, in the town in question. lads, yet “That thing will work first-rate and keep us ies sepeiitions with which Londen is made mize lebesinthionl 
is _ Those people who visited the “ Glass Palace” of ’51 proba-| in style till the sees comes 99 : Pius coms |than i is. Socing thet there was an Adam-end-Eve-court 
are bly saw some malachite specimens of doors, vases,and clocks,| For my part, I did not feel 80 sanguine, but played, or rather why could net tho tullder of Adem-cnd-lve- sors eall bis 
eu contributed by the Emperor of Russia. These were for the | worked, at follow-my-leader most vi orous! Prete 8 wer- mavens efter Cube end Abel, or We geek Beth, Maton’ of 
on, most part Uralian, 1 believe, aud will give some slight idea of| {ul leader, and an article on town and local matters Pwhile erating he pesteity of our Seut ther end masher Ss ae 
on the majestic ore which “crops out,” to use the language of | Dick reported an inquest at very great length, and also a fire any quematons 66 beh one martes wee Dele ween: 
‘is : the Mining Journal, all through the Burraburry district; and | that might have carne’ out ve , ions but which did not But these ine denp groovedtike working in men’s minds, inal 
ore it is the placing of this valuable carbonate in the market that | being confined to the chimne ahere it "ori inated, in conse: OS RONNy Se SUNG eemneneeenn, Mas powenle oe 
igh forms the principal occupation of the Burrahurriaas, one of | quence of a sudden upset of fat Then we Shad some home- —- a S ie Ao be Ejay © ames 
ere whom I happened to be at the time of which I write." news—that is to sa’ British home-news ; a great deal of mat- Alonendetee os well on Victerm, between, Sfty sad dziy 
to “Taint in, Dick,” said Fred. Arden, giving the “Adelaide | ter from the 8 dae; yand Adelaide pa seat and altogether. ceste ond public places were named after the letter eppelle- 
ind paper a scrunch up, and casting it into a corner of the room, | made a ver yes cetable collection’ of stuff, which Sander ne ene chee bee ontrenen, end act oneches Ro Somer. 
ig- “ Didn’t expect that it would be,” said Dick, alias Richard | Dick’s euperictensonce was all got ready and corrected. I i> SO, tee wan Behe age goenp of howe et any Sint 
cl- : Roberts, Esq., who was smoking a very large strong, and | must not omit to state, too, that we had “ less than ten ad- Getingaied ty the perks Alseuntrine. We sepeni. that, 
cks highly-dried cheroot, whose rank flavour soon threw into the | vertisements, which Eich declared to be a most excellent start SuEpEENS Wo ware Ratton tn cur chetne Der memes of Oayase 
ful shade the milder incense of our government Manillas. “Didn’t| At last, after a tremendous amount of worry and_ni ht- ao ene Cf lntetbans, Se ae have ae eo emees Ta 
expect it would be; and here we are, a most important town, | work, the t of number one of the Burrakw Beacon SO Se Daten Emanien te wap anon emeaee Se &. 
O48 in a most important district, teeming with events, and not price sixpenen, wes ready. It was stated to bea Family Ditneive names oro semins’ in the memory oe much 
are merely without a paper, but compelled to depend upon that | Newspaper of Domestic Forei n, and Colonial News; con- mare Satay Wes Sate basing, © senerianee oF cones ie 
da wretched rag. Why, it you and Arden here made no profit | ducted by Richard Roberts Ex ’B.A.” The forms for the| upon, wa a SS 6 Sele angle Ser ae oe oe 
lies out of the transaction, the influence and position a paper | first side were ready for man tins the stone bed was there, | would reme > os Oe Se cee, See ney Jee 
on ; would give you would repay you for all the money you laid the blankets wer : d th roll rs d the sheets of y] Sees commemmber the cnest Eau er entent of he Coens 7ive 
We down.” tianlian lying upon ene she ia 8 hea ~~ foes “te ar intense je Rm red of London were it not that their memories are assisted by the 
ead , +. allowing that the whole account of the races was too ment Dick suddenly hit himself a ‘tremendous crack on the ee Gates Oe agen pnt — 
“— ong, they might have ; oe pa - : , ly, were no ame, 80 much as we moderns: 
- sale. y mig ave put in a short notice,” said Arden en pat pol a e.g hand, and sat down upon a and our immediate predecessors, in'this matter. They cer- 
\us- . Ob, - just like them,” said Dick; “they care for| ‘ What's the i at a a pn a a —_s a — amon a 
“it, nothing but their o istri ok a vi ~ - a yt i eading streets the same appellations as those 
AL -“ pm As : oe wn district, and wouldn’t give a dump Oh on + There; it’s no use, we're doomed !| hy which similar aanucbes were distinguished in other 
alle That very night, the question was well ventilated: and the| “But a - chy 5 places; but they were guiltless of the folly of ringing the 
1Ce, conversation ended with a determination that the standard of| “No ink \” said Dick. “I quite forgot to order any.” us Nese sue lin, Se aes eee 
lly, political freedom should be planted in Burrahurry, which was| “ Well,” said Arden w there's lenty of that t be. t i Sens Gay Sok Sate amvatess ie 2 emsed Gaus, 
‘oor ene ae is, after a lapse of some months—to have a| the town, surely.”’ ; sila sina es ro ¢ bing Bs psn ya, Bich a — sigh- 
she per. Dick Roberts knew all about “ sey » i “ i » New High-street, Old High-street, High-street North, 
a ag Ro es OS 
hat ing-part we were to do ourselves, with the assistance of bo 8; , Th n what’ ri ter's i ae said I terrace, High-equare, with their several Upper, Lower, New, 
to- and, as a matter of course, the Beacon was only to be a smali| “ Ah! thick stuf a ¥ fl ob ack and ish d Ue, Zone, Coath, aes aad Was seetetions, Sigeessieeny 
8 is beacon at first, but one whose light should grow brighter and | stuff,” g ed Di “ ——— eS ee ee ee 
ugh stronger as time went on. g nd | stu wal th it’s k » gaid I plenty of distinctive terms for other parts of their towns that 
do In due time came advices that the type and materials had| “ Eh? 8 ‘d' Di . iia aed RS, CHNREE, ak epeeeetes, SESS We Se met 
and been despatched ; but from pressure of business the presscould| ‘“ Let’ ake ome,” 1 ted ms hay © i ees Se 
not be sent off till the next vessel sailed. - me He dy c dhe d os od. stance, we find very suggestive names still in use; along the 
un- Dick said something which is not often put into print; but} “ Why if i’ ad or lnaapt k and i ae © Sam, 2 any See a8 oS 
the that did no good; so we patiently waited the arrival of th i th togethe aid I oo ee Ry ey tee mating is lnadeenpe, theengh mellow gate. 
sher vessel ; had the packing-cases bullock-trucked up the count “Drow ing men « tch t ws; and i -» rsp cnitins on Sete Seo acters Ses Ration, sapenteeed 
oad when the vessel did come, and was unladen ; and at last wl were grit ding ‘away © the ill Joon ed a Wary chant tiene | since the dage of the Canterbary pilgrims. And if cach town 
| as no end of difficulties and breakings-down began to up sek in we Whi Pin will the on "be out, i aes i he anon, ae ae eee ee 
foot the room we had set apart for an en” Ge cae ~ mee at time will the paper be out, sir?” said a voice at] other towns, it had also, in many cases, special terms of its 
the that was, the unpacking of the cases; and we two ignorant| _ Hour’s time,” shouted Dick—grindi rg ied genie Apdhweny sede taayr eine ge pate 
fter ones had to be enlightened as to the names and uses a an tif our’s time,” shouted Dick—grinding away as if for his} the Dutch quay, with its scanty intermittent fringe of trees 
thing that was brought to light. every- ee Wh fib!” said Arden, lighti Sani _ |and masts in stiff contrast, and other parts of the town, 
ring I believe that Dick must have worked in an office some ti a Bo t I : 7 rein that wb fa t coal ” ees Se a < 
n& or other, for he was pretty expert, and knew the purpo a on Wh tt be aid Dick, not lo xi net vol which Chase is 0 cpecal conveyance in uno csemuibing cocient 
ron everything; so that our i ’ purpose o at tub?” said Dick, not looking up from his work. | Roman chariots; the entries of the north; the chares of 


ttle establishment was soon ow ing- i ”? sai ti 

” W ; pretty hy, the one under the packing-cases in the corner,” said ‘i i 

: mellaranged, and, a8 we then considered, only needed the| Pred.” osepenspena yen, tome Se te vee, eat 

ine _ Say oad pany F ete. Machines were scarce articles in| Where ?” said I, with a hope rising in my breast. to a quarter of distinguished traitors as a pendant to its chief 
sons; learned the reegcts : hae = colonies. So we took les-|_ “ Why, here!” said Fred, dragging forward the small} gate; the Venetian-like alleys of the south, which echo no 

rat, as compositors, all the aie pou be = any —_— hard | keg from under the packing-cases, which stood piled up on} traffic louder than the tread and shuffle of human feet and 

and of the press, y g for the coming | one side. buzz of human voices, are cases in point. Then they had 








4 Tal " “ Hooray !” shouted Dick; “saved we are; for I know u ooks, closes, bai i © 
= rest a a eeiion of poi Gutenberg, Faust, and the} that stuff would not have done. Give me the mallet and ae ae ae wae akan 
44 pa cupthien — 1ey were a to ours, Ifthey| screw-driver.” And in a moment after, Dick was hammering | follies, and interminable streets, roads, crescents ’ terraces, 
hey knew the purpose foe we sf Me themselves, and therefore — at the top hoops, which he soon had loosened, and the | and places. Itis like dreaming of sunshine to turn over, in 
the ik wen ateen we ot ps - - was intended; but directly | head out, disclosing a mas3 that looked like pitch. “ Now| one’s remembrance, the quaint picturesque names of such old 
self. babies, Then ten the e “ly aif were as helpless as a pair of| for the ink, stone, and roller!” shouted Dick. places. This row of shadowy sombre houses, rising Venice- 
try. could be handled. "not t y printers used type of a size that} These being brought forward, I was soun placed, roller in} like out of water, is Delf Street. It is in one of the Cinque 
to we had taken sath —— eg ey J attenuated stuff that| hand, ready to ink the type, now reposing on the bed of the} ports. Just in the position occupied by areas in London 
ving seemed to be possessed b ‘hat ; oo in order. Every piece| mangle ; Dick undertaking to lay on the sheets of paper ; and | streets, ran, when we last saw it, a deep canal-like cutting 
ich had 80 much to do with yt : gentleman who is said to have| Fred. having the truly onerous post of grinder—the man at] over which were thrown the wide slabs which formed the 
you ter up, down it went a oar ae ly as fast as we stuck a let-| the wheel. approaches to the doors. The water in it was called the 
nds raged that L could — 7, — , for my part, [have felt so en-| “Now, then; not too much ink,” was Dick’s order to] Delf water, and was the common water supply of the neigh- 
ally my companion’s head Hos my y type and all, about | me.—“ Steady at the handle, there, Fred. Now, then; are bourhood. (Delf or delfe is an old word signilying a mine or 
rave most patiently, and still Fo pa , = not; but still kept on | you ready?” uarry, or vein underground, from the Soxon delwan, to dig). 
ndy- “ How they ‘do keep ‘eahion on _ come. i “ All right,” was the response. The ink was distributed | This wide street of low stone houses, rising steeply up from 
one, ready !” said Dick, “and Ty hen ,3 e first number will be | according to directions ; the sheet of white paper was laid} a large pebble-paved market square, with the mark of the 
1 the ou see it’s no use to get an now what to tell them.jon; the handle began to turn, the mangle to groan; and } bull’s ring still in the centre of it, till the houses are sup- 
hen o get any news up till we know when it’s — — of ry Laat — was taken off at the] planted by a jagged basaltic rock, higher than any of them, 
It “ Wuat tno ta 36.9 eat other end-—most thoroughly mangled. h trees, whose branches sweep to and fro high 
side, Without we of a thing is it?” said Fred. “Oan’t we do| “Never mind,” said Dick, taking up the tattered sheet. prone: Shape Fmd tops, and the road strikes across 12 miles 
insist “ Better luck next time. The paper was too wet.” of bleak black, and brown moorland, is Clayport, There 
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water running down this street too, but it is in a shallow 
channel, stained rust colour with the iron it contains. About 
a third of the way up the height of this street, stood one of the 
old towers of the town, and from either side of the spot now 
depart narrow roadways, that occupy the sites of the corres- 
ponding parts of the town wall. From the top of this Clay- 
port you can see the ocean and the Cheviots, with the inter- 
vening castles and hunting-grounds of the ancient Percies. 
But why Clayport? Claye, in old Norman French, meant a 
hurdle of roads wattled together. In Medieval fortification 
Clayes were wattles made of strong stakes interwoven with 
osiers, or other small twigs, to cover lodgments with earth 
heaped overthem. Probably this gate was defended by some 
such outwork in old times, and hence the name. Whence, 
though, the term “Seal” for one of the public ways in Hex- 
ham? Can it bea corruption of “ Ciel” (Heaven), as has been 
lately suggested? There are departures from the meaning of 
terms quite as startling close at hand. Every mews is a 
misnomer growing out of the circumstance that the place 
where the royal hawks were once kept was turned into the 
royal stables. , 

It is said that the word “chare” is inexplicable. Saxon 
scholars have suggested, cerre diverticulum, the turning or 
bending of a way at its starting-point. But there appear to 
be two possible roots both more likely to be the true one than 
this. Tocharein old times meant to execute small jobs. 
Hence our word “char-woman.”’ A chare was a small piece 
of work, such as a narrow alley would be in contrast with a 
street. Add to this, that their dimensions made them pass- 
able to no vehicle wider than the charr, or chariot, still used 
in Yarmouth, and we seem to have made a home-thrust. In 
the south midland counties the words “ charr” and “ charks” 
were applied to pitcoal charred, as charcoal is now to burnt 
wood; and taking into consideration the early coal trade at 
Newcastle, coke, or its transit, or its workers, may have given 
rise to the term “chare.” The Northumbrians rejoice over 
the puzzle. They have an old story to the effect that one of 
the wilnesses in a criminal case at the assizes swore that he 
saw three men come out of the foot of a chare. The Judge ex- 
claimed that he must be insane, and directed the jury not to 
take his evidence into consideration. But the foreman of the 
jury smilingly declared that he was quite sound in his mind, 
and his meaning quite clear. Pudding-chare appears an odd 
combination ; but is easily explained, pudding being the old 
word for tripe, and for a mixture of barley and pig, much re- 
lished still in the north, got up in the same form as the sau- 
sage. Asthe preparation of these comestibles is a distinct 
art, the early professora of it, doubtless, gave name to the 
lanes in which they carried it on. 

Nearly every town in the kingdom possesses localities en- 
dowed with names indicative of their occupation by groups 
of yess following one trade, just as the Jews gave name to 
Old Jewry and the Lombards to Lombard-street. In London 
especially we have Skinner-street, Weavers’-lane, Shoe-lane, 
Sadlers’-place, Ropemakers’-fields, Printing-house-square, 
Pottersfields, Poultry, Mercers’- place, Goldsmiths’-row, Glass- 
house-yard, Clothfair, Bowyer’s-yard, and many other places 


named after trades. The Danes have named one quarter of 


Copenhagen after beasts and plants, having a Hedgehog- 
street, Unicorn-street, Elk-street, &c., intersected by others 
bearing the floral designations of Heartsease, Tulip, Mint, &c. 
Londoners, however, have exhibited but a morbid zoological 
taste, confining themselves to White Lions, White Harts, 
apne Harts, Red Bulls, Red Lions, varied only by Green 
Men and the equally rare Phenix. But they have not been 
without their unaccountable and frivolous eccentricities, as 
witness Threadneedle-street, Duck’s-foot-lane, Horse-ly-down- 
lane, Pewter-Piatter-yard, Pickle-Herring Wharf, Wardrobe- 


place, Seven Sisters-road, Whalebone-court, World’s End, 
Sermon-lane, Manifold-place, and a score or more of other 


quecrly-named places. The Portuguese take the lead, per- 
haps, of all Europeansin odd street names, having a Kill- 
horse-street (Rua Matacavallos), a Break-bones-street (Rua 
Quebraossos), a Bread-and-Butter-street (Kua de Pas e Man- 
tega), culminating in a Devil’s-street. The Rue de Boue 
(Mud-street), of Poitiers might be truthfully repeated in many 
places, but the Rue Raison-partout (Reason-everywhere- 
street,) of the same French town could not be appropriately 
accepted so frequently. The A. B. C.-street of Hamburg, 
though distinctive is not agreeably suggestive, nor scarcely 
instructively so, being as elementary as the First-street, 
Second-street, Third street, Fourth-street, &c. of our Transat- 
lantic cousins. 

Returning to London. We may still trace Plantagenet 
London as well as Tudor-London by the street names. Then, 
inclosing these, comes Stuart London, with its Whitehall, 
Hyde Park, Pall Mall, James Street, Charles Street, Bucking- 
ham Street, Gwynne Street, Anne Street, and more modern 
streets, named after its celebrities, Milton, Addison, Harley. 
Inlaid with portions of this, and stretching beyond, is Hano- 
verian London. Here we have fifty acceptations of the idea 
of complimenting the Brunswick line by calling streets after 
the name of that royal house, crossed by twenty-three suspi- 
cions that Hanover is more euphonical. Who does not re- 
cognise Germany in London in such street architecture of 
which white and ruddy Marlborough House is a specimen? 
George IIL’s long reign has left lasting marks on London 
Street nomenclature. Count the numerous George Streets 
and Charlotte Streets. There are no less than seventy-eight 
adoptions of the title of Gloucester. The royal dukes of 
Kent, Cambridge, York, Clarence, and Cumberland are also 
well represented. The regent and his regency are particu- 
larly distinguished in his own name as well as in that of bis 
queen and pavilion. Pitt, as well as Chatham and Fox, 
painted on street corners, remind us of the same times. In 
all London there is only oxe place, a wharf, named after Na- 
poleon. There are —— repetitions of Wellington, and 
twenty of Waterloo. Popular hero as Nelson was, his name 
is recorded but thirteen times. 

Although we have Alpha Road and Omega Place, the heathen 
deities have not found much favour on the banks of the 
Thames. Apollo, Diana, Hercules, and Minerva, although 
represented, are quite overpowered in the preference given to 
Medieval saints. Even Britannia, Caledonia, and Hibernia 
make no great show. The four Evangelists are, however, 
popular prefixes. Thirty-three different saints are made 
sponsors for hundreds of streets ; and we have rows of houses 
called after Baalzephon, Hephzibah, Jireh, serving as foils to 
the more attractive sounds and ideas, Angel, Paradise, Sa- 
lutation, Holywell, Magdalen, Jacob’s Well, &c. As we have 
Trinity Street, so we have Unity Place and Unity Bridge. 
We have, likewise, plenty of Cross Streets, and a Crucifix 
Lane. Out of the ten thousand and more streets in this great 
metropolis, is it not curious that there is not one named after 
that in which Saul of Tarsus dwelt in Damascus, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, “ Arise, and go into the street 
which is called Straight?” And, again, is it not also curious 
that out of the ninety instances in which streets are mentioned 
in the Scriptures, this is the only one which is named ? 

























Reminding us of the pleasant landscapes shown on Eliza-| Considering in succession the population, agriculture 
bethan maps as surrounding London in Tudor days, are such | manufactures, minerals and commerce of the Btates, gir Mor 
names to streets as Hawthorndean, Hayfield, Ivy-lane, Hedge-| ton Peto shows that the task which the nation hag Under, 
row, Lavender-hill, the six Love-lanes, Orchard Street, Sweet-| taken is not only a task within her power, but a task whi. 
apple-court, &c. We look at such places in the same breath- | she will perform with ease. Foremost amongst her Te6OUrCe 
less, almost incredulous, way in which our grandchildren will | is the supply of labour that flows to her from the crow 
regard Primrose-hill, or as that in which our grandfathers | countries of Europe. Jmmigration into the States is sy et 
must have surveyed the rapidly disappearing traces of fa-| to great fluctuations, for which in some cases it is diff, tty 
vourite wells, fairs, markets, and other once extra-mural at-|account. ‘I'hus in 1842 the number of immigrants wag 104. 
tractions. It would be well if such truly pleasurable associa- | 565, whereas in 1841 it was 80,289, and in 1843 it fel) to fi. 
tions of idea and identity were borne in mind by the builders | 496. In 1846 and 1847 the Irish potato famine sent UD the 
of the present great extension of this vast city. number of immigrants from 154,416 to 234,998. In like may, 

Street-namers would do well, too, to remember that there|ner the discovery of the California old-fields SAVE 8 greys 
are other ways of keeping public benefactors in grateful re-| stimulus to immigration. The rapid increase in the numb. 
membrance, besides giving them a grave in Westminster Ab- | of settlers in the United States is seen in the following guy. 
bey, or @ monument. This has been urged so often that it} mary: 





seems almost childish to allude to it as a suggestion. But, Immigrants. 
where is Cobden Street? Which is the way to Palmerston In the 10 years ending 1829.... 128,502 
Street? In what directiou lies Stephenson-road? Where is In the 10 years ending 1839.... 381 
Peabody Street to be? Is the popular esteem for any modern In the 10 years ending 1849.... 1,427,387 
artist or littérateur impressed upon the surface of things me- In the 11 years ending 1860.... 2,968,194 
tropolitan? In fine, do the people make use of this people’s 

wer of conferring distinction or indicating approval? Are 5,062,414 
Belsize, Kilburn, Hampstead, South Kensington, and that 


~ - Of these immigrants 50 per cent. were between 15 
gourd-like neighbourhood between Notting-hill and Worm- years of age. Though the value of this stream of pepe 


wood Scrubbs, any wiser in their choice of names than Ty-| Gonsisted in their ability to work, it is worthy of o! : 

burnia, Belgravia, and Westburnia were before them? Are that according to official computation the —_ 
the new districts in the east taking warning by the confusion | proyght £80,000,000 into their adopted land. It is difficult to 
engendered in the west? We much fear that they are per- 






















petuating the upper, lower, old, new perplexities, complicated 


with reference to points of the compass—an instrument, by | and in 1860 numbered 31,429,891, and 


the way, that not one person in ten thousand carries about 
him. If weathercocks, with their accompaniments, were part 
of the completeness of a street, this last distinction might be 
of some use under certain organised arrangement, but in their 
absence it is useless. There is a loving-kindness in shorten- 
ing the toil and vexation of wayfarers. When this can be 
done in combination with a scheme for holding up to remem- 
brance the names of those “ who love their fellow men,” as 
effectually as Ben Adhem’s “ angel writing in a book of gold,” 
we can only account for the non-performance by concludiag 
that the question has not been sufficiently advocated in the 
right quarters. We trust, therefore, that builders of new 
streets will give their future names due consideration.—Lon- 
don Builder. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE. 


The subjoined remarks on the progress and enterprise of 
the United States were suggested by Sir Morton Peto’s book 
on “The Resources and Prospects of America.” We copy 
them from the London Atheneum: 

Dealing with matters which an experienced commercial 
financier is well qualified to handle witb effect, Sir Morton 
Peto sets forth the ability as well as the determination of the 
Americans to discharge their pecuniary obligations with 
honour and promptitude. First, the growth and amount of 
the bill are placed before the reader, then the means available 
for its payment; and the author may be commended for 

















estimate with nicety the inflcence of immigration on the ny. 
merical growth of a people who in 1800 numbered 5,305 995 

whose population i; 
the ten years intervening between 1850 and 1860 rose 
23,191,876 to 31,429,891. But it has been calculated that 
there had been no immigration the free white and col 
people of the United States, at the present time, would ny 
have exceeded 10,463,000, or one-third of the present popuk. 
tion. The war greatly checked European emigration to te 
Union; but regard being, had to the abundance of fertile Jani 
open to settlers, as well as to the mineral wealth of the com. 
try, there is reason to believe that during the next sixty yes, 
immigration will proceed in the States even more rapialy 
than in the last two generations. 

In England, when we wish to express the rapidity wi, 
which a change has been effected, we are accustomed to w 
that it was done “within the memory of living men;” by 
this form of words is powerless to measure the quickney 
with which the surface of the American States is altered by 
their enterprising multitudes. Movement follows movemen 
so rapidl In Transatlantic society, that an average America, 
sees, in the course of ten years, more social progress and d&. 
velopment than an ordinary Englishman witnesses in his 
whole life. An American girl settles, with her newly-marrid 
husband, in a little station or village, where some forty per. 
sons, housed in wooden huts, make up the entire population; 
and before she has a single grey hair the village has grown to 
a town, the town to a populous city. “ When I crossed the 
St. Mary,” Mr. Secretary M‘Culloch recently observed to his 
fellow-townsmen of Fort Wayne, Indiana, “ swimming ny 
horse by the side of a canoe, on the 23d of June, 1833, For 
Wayne was a mere hamlet. It contained a few hundred 
souls. It was a mere Indian trading fort—a mere dotof 






























arranging bis numerical tables with such cleverness that, | civilization in the heart of the wilderness. Under my ow 
whilst political students will examine them with delight, mere | eye, as it were, it became a city of nearly 20,000 people— 
readers of belles lettres will draw from his pages an unexpected | city full of vigour and enterprise; the second city of the 
pleasure, and feel the fascination of a story told in arithmetical | State.” When the present Earl of Derby was Mr. Stanley of 
figures. In 1860, whilst the expenditure of Great Britain and | the House of Commons, Chicago was a station containitgs 
Ireland exceeded £69,500,000, the American Government | handful of settlers; Mr. Gladstone had been eight years in 
transacted their business on an allowance of £15,500,000 of| Parliament before the place numbered 5,000 inhabitants; st 
British currency. At the outbreak of the war the entire] the present time its population is 180,000. Not one English- 
national debt of the United States was £13,000,000, the annual | man in ten knows — about Minnesota, so recently has 
interest of which amounted to £650,000. The rapid increase | that State made itself one of the United group. In 1848, 
of this small incumbrance is shown by the official summary. | when the monarchs of Europe were trembling in their shoes, 
In April, 1862, the Union owed $523,299,945; in 1863 the|and Louis Napoleon was a special constable in the London 
debt had grown to $99,497,359; in 1864 the States found | streets, Minnesota was not even organized as a territory of 
themselves indebted to the amount of $1,656,815,105; and by} the United States, and it numbered about 4,000 inhabitants; 
March, 1865, the monstrous bill had been swollen to|two years since its population was 350,000. In like manner 
$2 366,955,077. Between 1862 and 1863 the debt grew at the| the State of Wisconsin has achieved a sudden growth. The 
rate of $1,189,135 a day; between 1864 and 1865 at the rate | present Chief Baron of our Court of Exchequer had for years 
of $2,094,808 a day. At the present moment the total liability | been a King’s Counsel, and was on the point of accepting the 
of the American Government is put in round numbers at| Attorney-Generalship for the second time, when Wisconsin 
£600,000,000 of British currency, borrowed on terms that} could not boast 7,000 inhabitants ; in 1860, the Census found 
make the annual interest of the debt £25,000,000 of our money. | 775,881 persons in her bounds. ‘In 1841 the grain shipped st 
Englishmen will be better able to appreciate the magnitude of | Milwaukie, Wisconsin, did not exceed 4,000 bushels; in 1862 
this burden if they bear in mind that our own national debt is| the shipments at that one port of grain and flour amounted 
£800,000,000, involving an annual payment for interest of | to 18,712,380 bushels. Of the material progress made by the 
£26,000,000. Thus the annual interests of the two debts differ | State of Indiana in the last half-century, some conception 
by the amount of £1,000,000 sterling. Itisneedlessto remind | may be formed from the fact that, whereas she could not 
the reader that the American debt is held almost entirely by | number 100,000 inhabitants in 1816, she contributed to the 
citizens of the Union, and that the Americans intend to pay | Northern armies during the War of Secession 125,000 soldiers. 
it off, so that their posterity may not be burdened with | In 1800 the population of Indiana was 4,875; the Census of 
obligations contracted by a former generation. “ From the] 1890 ascertained that her inhabitants numbered 1,350,4%. 
President at Washington,” says Sir Morton Peto, “down to| Whilst population increases thus rapidly in a country abound- 
the humblest agriculturist in the Far West, I found but one|ing in natural resources that hitherto have not been 
prevailing feeling respecting the debt. Emphatically the|to any account at all, it is clearly ridiculous to talk of itss 
whole popolation said, ‘It must be paid; it can be paid; it | seriously embarrassed by 4 public debt. Syn 
shall be paid ; and it will be paid.’” Not only do they thus} With good reason Sir Morton Peto insists that the United 
avow their willingness to tax themselves in order to pay the | States must take rank among agricultural instead of manu- 
debt, but their Secretary of the haynes Mr. M'Culloch, has | racturing countries, in which last-named class of nations most 
officially made a proposal for its liquidation by the present | citizens of the Northern cities prefer to place the Union. 
generation. To carry on the business of the country, and to| Notwithstanding the importance of some of their industrial 
pay the annual interest of their debt, it is computed that the | operations, which would be termed manufactures by North- 
United States must tax themselves to the amount of|ern statisticians, no one would put the Southern States in the 
£50,000,000 per annum ; and Mr. M’Culloch advises them to| list of manufacturing societies. The great planters are, for 
tax themselves to the amount of another £10,000,000 per | the most part, keen traders, but they are seldom manufactu- 
aunum during the next thirty years for the liquidation of their |rers. Indeed, whilst the existence of slavery caused the poor 
liabilities. Of course, it is one thing to resolve, and another | whites to disdain industry, Southern capitalists were abs0- 
to act on a resolution. It is a healthy sign when a debtor | lutely powerless to compete with the manufacturers of the 
declares his intention to pay his debts; but it does not follow | Free States. But even in the North the manufacturing inte- 
that because his words are honourable he has the ability to | rest is altogether subordinate to agriculture. Not that the 
fulfil them. The question arises, whether the American | Americans are without important manufactures, or lack = 
nation is able as well as willing to bear for thirty years an | qualities requisite for successful competition with the a 
annual taxation of £60,000,000. In considering this matter} owners of England. On the contrary, they have exhibit 
the European reader must bear in mind that in the year 1860 | singular inventiveness and admirable enterprise in many A 
Great Britain endured taxation to the amount of £69,502,289, | dustrial arts that have no connection with agriculture. > 
France to the amount of £82,620 301, Austria to £36,660,033. | notwithstanding their exertions and considerable success, ' 6 
If bankrupt Austria could spend so large a sum in an‘ordinary | manufactured produce of the Northern States is of slight 
year, it certainly is credible that the American Union, with her | portance when compared with their agricultural produce. - 
rapidly growing population, buoyant commerce, thriving | view will not meet with universal acceptance amongthe No! 4 
manuilactures, vast reeources of mineral wealth, and wide] erners, who exhibit a not unnatural inclination to reg 
regions of unoccupied land, could sustain an expenditure of|the importance of their manufactures; which the h. 
considerably less than twice thatamount. What Great Britain | forced into profitable activity in spite ot the scarcity of f 

can accomplish, notwithstanding her heavy burden of pau-| which are dear to them as marking the superiority © their 
perization, may surely be done by a nation in which poverty | to Sonpueny Labour; and which are gratifyip *. oe 
can be scarcely said to exist. What France, with no supply | national pride as indications that they are endow wit po 
of virgin land, and a comparative deficiency of mineral, re- | powers to which Great Britain is indebted for thy Jealous 
sources, can achieve, mey surely be accomplished by the|nence as a manufacturing country. With healthy in 1 
republic which possesses untold wealth in rich soil waiting for | for their country’s honour, Americans maintain that, ad to the 
the cultivator, and in metallic fields hitherto unworked by the | the products of their manufacturing industry amoun! shows 
miner. prodigious sum of £400,000,000; but Sir Morton Peto 
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Jy that the official returns which authorise this 
cones ere fallacious and illusory. 
The relative importance of the textile manufacturers of 
Great Britain and the United States is indicated by the num- 
of the cotton spindles worked by the two countries in 
1960. Whereas the United States in that year worked 
5,285,727 spindles, Great Britain worked 30,887,267 spindles. 
Bitherto the American republic has been principa!ly in- 
ted for her poet to agriculture; and certainly no 
ion of farmers ever tilled the soil to greater purpose or 
with greater zeal. In 1850 she produced 100,485,944 bushels 
of wheat, and 592,071,104 bushels of Indian corn; and in 
1960 she grew 173,104,924 bushels of wheat, and 838,792,740 
els of Indian corn. Although a million uf men were 
withdrawn from peaceful arts to the pursuit of arms, agricul- 
toral production actually increased throughout the war. Of 
course, in all respects save one, America farms under highly 
fayourable circumstances. She has an abundance of rich 
virgin soil, waiting to be tilled by future generations of immi- 
te. She enjoys also a most propitious climate. “In 
land,” Sir Morton Peto observes, “the best wheat years 
are the driest and the hottest. In California, where they can 
hardly be said to have tommenced the wheat cultivation, 
some cf the valleys are yielding sixty bushels to the acre. The 
wheat in America, well protected by the deep snowfall in the 
severe Winter months, comes forward rapidly in the cool 
weather of the spring, and is just sufficiently advanced and 
full of sap when the dry, hot summer months commence, in 
which it perfectly matures.” But great as her agricultural 
perity has been, brighter days are unquestionably in store 
for her. Hitherto she has been “an agricultural country suf- 
fering under a grievous deficiency in the supply of agricultu- 
ral labour ;” and it is impossible to predict what will be the 
full measure of her agricultura! productiveness when her 
supply of labour shall be equal to her supply of fertile soil. 
But even this pressing want has been mitigated by her char- 
acteristic ingenuity. To make up for the want of human 
hands, she has invented a variety of labour-saving machines, 
many of which England has adopted. Besides inventing me- 
chanical apparatus to peal apples, beat eggs, clean knives, 
wring clothes and ply the needle, she has made mechanism 
the servant of husbandry by a number of beautiful contri- 
yances. The American reaping and mowing machines were 
invented in England; but America so promptly adopted the 
invention, that even in this country the machines bear her 
name. “The extent,” says Sir Morton Peto, “to which 
machines are used is described as ‘enormous.’ It is esti- 
mated that there are not less than 250,000 in use in the United 
States, each of which will cut an average of ten acres in a 
day of twelve hours.” In England, it is frequently difficult 
to coax farmers into using new implements, woen their supe- 
riority over antiquated contrivances has been fully estab- 
lished ; the American farmer, on the contrary, cannot rest 
until he has obtained possession of the best implements, and 
then he stimulates inventors to give him still better machi- 
any. The American ploughs are noted for their excellence ; 
and smongst the various kinds of plough used by American 
farmers, there is one which enjoys especial favour because of 
the facility with which it can be worked. ‘“ A boy,” observes 
the Hon. Mr. Dunlap of the “ Two-horse Cultivator,’ “ who 
is too slender to handle the shovel-plough on foot; a lame 
person, who cannot walk to advantage: an invalid, partially 
recovered from sickness; or a young lady fond of driving, and 
who wishes to assist her father or brother in their farming, 
can do a full day’s work with this new and valuable imple- 
ment.” But, not satisfied with the unrivalled excellence of 
their ploughs, the farmers of the United States are asking for 
a satisfactory ‘‘Sulky Plough,” of which looked-for imple- 
ment Mr. Dunlap writes: “ A large amount of ploughing is 
done by farmers’ sons of the age of fourteen and upwards. 
To follow the plough in the furrow, day after day, is very 
tiresome work, and gives the boy a heavy, awkward gait, by 
stiffening the lower limbs—a condition from which he seldom 
recovers, To remedy this, the plough must be made to give 
the driver a sulky seat on which to ride. This can be done 
without extra power to move it. A plough thus rigged can 
be run by a class of persons who cannot manage the common 
plough, either from being lame, or from want of muscular 
ability to stand the hard labour of travel over the rough 
ground, and the handling of the plough and team.” 
For many generations the people of the States will find 
sufficient and profitable employment in developing their na- 
tural resources. When the great republic shall have tho- 
toughly worked her mines of precious metals, and covered 
her vast plains with an abundant population, she will be in a 
position to make the most of her coal-fields, which are com- 
puted to be thirty-six times the size of those of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and which are probably destined to place the 
United States at the head of manufacturing countries when 
Great Britain shall have exhausted her°own rapidly dimin- 
ishing stock of the precious fuel. 


———__>—__— 


Kuaupervial Parliament. 


THE POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


Mr. Guapstone, on the 23rd ult., spoke as follows :— 

Sir, I stated on Friday night, or rather, to be more accurate, at 
daybreak on Saturday morning, that I would to-day make known 
the view of the Government with regard to the course of im- 
portant parts of public business with which they are concerned ; 
and of course after such a division as that which took place at the 
time I have named it is right that I should explicitly state the 
view which her Majesty’s Government take of that divi- 
sion (hear, hear.) The Government have not seen in that divi- 
sion any reason or warrant for their desisting from the effort in 
which they are engaged to pass into law a measure with reference 
to the Representation of the People (loud cheers), I understand 
their position, not to dwell for a moment upon the slight numeri- 
eal difference between the majority and the minority (ironical 
cheers from the Opposition), to be as follows :—One moiety of 
the house was prepared to accede to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to enter upon the consideration of the Franchise Bill, upon 
the understanding which subsisted before the second reading— 
that is to say, the understanding, or rather pledge, which was given 
by the Government, that they would introduce into the house be- 
fore proposing to go into committee on the Franchise Bill, a Bill 
relating to the Redistribution of Seats and Bills relating to the 
subject of Reform in Scotland and Ireland. The other moiety of 
the house did not declare itself unwillifg to enter on the conside- 
ration of the Franchise Bill, but, on the contrary, acquiesced 
without a division in the motion for the second reading, when it 
had become the substantive and main question (hear, hear) ; 
but they interposed an important condition--I must not under- 
Stand the amendment differently, though its terms were hardly 
adhered to by those who supported it—viz., that before consider- 
ing the question of Parliamentary Reform it must have before it 
the whole intentions of the Government. By the whole in- 


are other points of great importance, our intentions with 
regard to the redistribution of seats, and, no doubt, as collateral 
to that, our intentions with respect to the question of bounda- 
ries (hear, hear), as well as the arrangements for reforming the 
representation in Ireland and Scotland. The whole house, there- 
fore, Sir, is agreed in the disposition to take into consideration 
the measure of Parliamentary Reform before it on receiving that 
information, of course without the smallest prejudice to the course 
any hon. members may think it right to take when in possession 
of that information. I said in the course of the debate on Fri- 
day night that her Majesty’s Government would be very unwil- 
ing to quarrel upon any mere question of procedure with those 
who might be agreed with the Government in regard to the main 
objects which it hasin view. Nothing has occurred, and, indeed, 
nothing could very well occur, between that time and this to give 
us any further information as to the views or wishes of the house 
or any part ot the house with respect to questions of procedure ; 
in fact, I think it is obvious that hon. gentlemen whose minds 
may still be open upon that subject to any further view, may na- 
turally be waiting for the production of the Government Bill with 
reference to the redistribution of seats. That being so, we have 
come to the conclusion that our present duty is a very simple 
one ; it is to lose no time in producing the plan which we wish 
to recommend to the house with respect to the redistribution of 
seats (hear, hear.) Now, that cannot be done till after Thursday, 
because after the arrangements that have been made as to the 
Financial Statement, it would not, I think, be convenient for the 
despatch of public business generally that that statement should 
be further delayed. What we propose, therefore, is, that on Mon- 
day next I shall ask leave, postponing for that purpose the orders 
of the day, to bring in a Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats. In 
concurrence with that step, I shall also propose to place for 
Monday next the motion for the Committee on the Franchise 
Bill ; of course, not with the view of asking the house to go into 
committee at that time, for till that day we are not in a position 
to arrive at any clear view, or to ask the house to adopt any clear 
view, with regard to fixing the day for going into committee on 
that bill. * * * There is another very important subject on 
which I answered the noble lord the member for Leicestershire 
the other night, and I wish to say that I am not able to-day to 
announce any result of such communications as I have held with 
hon. members in regard to church rates, but I hope on Thursday 
to be able to make some annoincement on the subject. 

Mr. H. BAILuie asked whether the right hon, gentleman pro- 
posed to proceed with the Franchise and Redistribution Bills to- 
gether, or to carry the two Bills separately. 

The Cuance tor of the Excnequer.—My intention is confined 
for the present to the notice I have given, because, as I have al- 
ready stated, I do not think, as far as we are able to judge, that 
hon. members themselves are in the most favourable position 
to form their own judgment until our Redistribution Bill shall be 
introduced. When that shall have heen introduced we do not 
wish to fetter our own discretion, or in the slightest degree to 
fetter the discretion of any member of the house, as to any further 
procedure. 
Mr. Wut took the opportunity of asking the right hon. gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer a question on the sub- 
jectiof the Reform Bill. 
The Cuance.tor of the Excurquer.—I understand the meaning 
of standing or falling by the bill to be this—that as long as the 
bill stands we stand. If the bill falls, we fall ; but the view we 
take is that the bill still stands. With regard to the ques- 
tion of any alterations to be made in the bill in committee, 1 did 
not intend to convey, and I believe I did not convey anything 
as to what clauses are important, or what clauses are vital. That 
is a matter which I conceive to be entirely out of the province 
of the short explanation I have made to-day, and I hope the 
hon. gentleman will not draw any inference as to this question 
from it (hear, hear). 





MR. GLADSTONE’S BUDGET. 
In the House of Commons, on the 3rd inst., the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE Excueqver made his Financial Statement. Without any 
preface, he plunged at once into figures, stating that the actual 
expenditure of last year was £65,914,000, which included more 
than half a million for fortifications, against an estimated expen- 
diture of £66,147,000, giving the details of the expenditure under 
the heads of the different services. He compared this with the 
expenditure of former years with the view of illustrating the de- 
crease, and passing to the revenue of the year, which he placed 
at £67,812,000, he explained in detail the increase which had 
taken place under the various heads of Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
and Income-tax, and which produced a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of £1,898,000. Last year, he said, he had calculated 
on a loss to the revenue of £4,028,000, but the actual loss was 
only £2,386,000, and in showing in detail how this gratitying 
result had been attained by the natural increment of the revenue 
of the country, he mentioned that the Income-tax now produced 
about £1,400,000 for every penny per pound, and that last year 
the revenue from spirits amounted to £13,955,000, the largest 
sum ever raised by an indirect tax on a single commodity. Pas- 
sing to the arrangements for the ensuiug year, he stated the ex- 
penditure at £66,225,000, of which £26,140,000 is caused by the 
charge for the National Debt; and estimated the revenue at 
£67,575,000, leaving @ probable surplus of £1,350,000, which, but 
for the anticipatory legislation of last year, would have amounted 


this surplus by an elaborate dissertation on the advantages of 
commercial treaties in general, and the recent treaty with Aus- 
tria in particular, under which he stated English goods would be 


ther reductions might be expected both from France and Austria 
in this respect. i 
abolish entirely the duty on timber (and in dealing with this 
point he gave a long history of the timber duties), which would 
entail a loss to the revenue of £307,000, and to equalize the 
duties on wine in bottles with those on wine in wood, which, 
after making all necessary allowances, would cost the revenue 
about £58000. A further sum of £112,000 he proposed to de- 
vote to the total abolition of the duty on pepper, and the only 
other reduction of taxation proposed was on what he called the 
duties on locomotion, which he described as taxes on the raw 
material of industry. The tax on stage carriages he would re- 
duce from one penny to a farthing a mile, which would reduce 
the revenue from that source from £130,000 to £61,000, involving 
a loss in 1866-7 of £69,000, and a further loss in 1867-68 of 
£21,000. He also proposed to relinquish £20,000 of the post- 
horse duty—and all these reductions would dispose of £562,000, 
rather more than half of the estimated surplus, Mr. Gladstone 
intimated pretty clearly his intentions as to the disposal of the 
remaining half million by entering next into a history of the 
National Debt, tracing its reductions during recent years, and 
comparing it with the debts of other countries, and particularly 
of the United States. While making light of the £600,000.000 
of the United States’ debt, with its annual charge of £35,000,000, 
he proclaimed borrowing to be the standing vice of European 
nations, illustrating his assertion by the statistics of the recent 
additions to the debt of the principal Continental Governments, 
and deduced from the whole retrospect his first premiss- 
that hitherto we had made but slight progress in re- 





tentions of the government, I understand, although there 


to £2,800,000. He prefaced his explanation of the disposal of 


admitted at an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent., hinting that fur- 


In return for this concession he proposed to 


diately with this burden he expatiated on the great start this 
country had taken in commercial prosperity, which he ascribed to 
our possession of easily worked minerals, and, after ref Tring to 
the opinions of Mr. Jevons, Sir J. Herschel, Dr. Percy, and Sir R. 
Murchison as to the probable exhaustion of our coalfields, he ar- 
gued that the proper mode of providing against this calamity was 
to rid ourselves as-far as we could of our liabilities, With this 
view he proposed to devote the remainder of the surplus to deal- 
ing with the Debt, in two modes, which he explained with great 
minuteness, under the heads of Operation A and Operation B. 
Under the first he proposed to convert £24,000,000 of the Sav- 
ings-bank stock into annuities terminable in 1885, and under the 
second head he proposed to re-invest the spare dividends ; the 
upshot of the two operations being to extinguish by 1,905 nearly 
£50,000,000 of Debt at an immediate annual increased charge of 
a little over half a million. Summing up the proposed changes 
for the year 1866-67, Mr. Gladstone put the resu!t thus :— 


Timber Duties,......... icine a ntaatea £307,000 
| ere iensiem 58.000 
Pepper Duty....... secose 112,000 


Stage Carriage and Post Horse Duties .. 
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Leaving an unappropriated surplus of £286,000. The changes 
now proposed, as he explained, would involve a further charge 
for the year 1867-8 of £44,000 on the reduction of duties on 
wine, pepper, and carriages, and of £502,000 for the reduction of 
Debt, but the operation of the expiration of annuities this year 
would reduce the burden on the year 1867-8 to a gross sum of 
£253,000. The usual discursive discussion followed, and in re- 
ply to questions the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave further 
explanations as to various details of his scheme. 





THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


Mr. Watxrn—in the House of Commons, on the 4th inst.— 
who had a notice on the paper relating to the termination of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, and the conduct pursued by the Gov- 
ernment in relation thereto, said he had waited a few mo- 
ments to see if the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
Gisposed to reply to the questions which had been put, but 
perhaps he would answer both him and them together. Not- 
withstanding the attempt which had just been made to count 
out the House, he must ask their attention to a most import- 
ant subject. And, first of all, he wished to know who was 
responsible for the consideration of questions involving so 
largely the international relations between the British North 
American Provinces and the United States, and our relations 
with the latter through the former. Was it the Foreign 
office, the Colonial office, or the Board of Trade? If there 
was any department that took any interest in these questions 
one would imagine that some attention might be paid to 
them. They had recently been told in the public papers that 
an uneasy feeling existed about the fisheries on the North 
American shore ; that a fleet was being prepared for the pro- 
tection of British North America; that gunboats as fust as 
they could be got ready sailed for their destination; that 
Yankee fishermen demanded the right of fishing in British 
waters, just as before the Reciprocity Treaty, and were ready 
to bring on a war to enforce thore claims. Now, he did not 
think it likely that sensible statesmen of America would 
plunge their own country and ours into a war for any fishery 
rights (hear); but these were the fears of many well-informed 
people, and these fears of disturbed relations between this 
country and the United States produced very considerable 
embarrassment. The Reciprocity Treaty divided itself into 
four essential parts—the first was the interchange without 
duty of the products of the soil, forests, mines, and waters of 
British North America on the one side and of the United 
States on the other; secondly, it affected the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence for 1,200 miles; thirdly, it affected the reci- 

rocal advantage of communication with the shores of Lake 
ichigan ; and, fourthly, it involved the settlement of what 
had been the cause of more disputes, differences, and dangers 
between us and our Transatlantic neighbours than apy other 
—namely, the rights of fishery. There was also a subsidiary 
question as to the stipulations under which dutiable goods 
may pass a United States’ Custom house without liability to 
duty till they arrive at their destination. The treaty was ne- 
otiated in 1853, and passed in the beginning of 1854. He 
ound by reference to Hansard that on the 27th of June, 1854, 
Lord Clarendon stated,in reply to a question from Lord 
Derby, with reference to the negotiations :— 


“Tt appeared to Her Majesty’s Government that the return 
of Lord Elgin to Canada afforded an opportunity, which 
ought not to be neglected, of endeavouring to settle those 
numerous questions which for years past have been so em- 
barrassing to the two Governments. One of those questions 
especially, that relating to the fisheries, has given rise to an- 
nually increasing causes of contention, and has sometimes 
threatened collisions, which I believe have only been averted 
for the last two years by the firmness and moderation of Sir 
George Seymour and of the British and American naval com- 
mendere, and by that spirit of friendship and forbearance 
which has always characterized the officers of both navies. 
But, my lords, your lordships are also aware that there are 
other questions which hdve given rise to embarrassing dis- 
cussions between the Governments of the two countries— 
questions which involve the commericial relations of our 
North American possessions with the United States, and that 
those questions, which involve very divergent interests, have 
become so complicated as to render their solution a matter 
of extreme difficulty. . . I trust, therefore, that nothing 
will occur to mar the completion of this great work (viz., 
the Reciprocity Treaty), which I firmly believe, more than 
any other event of recent times, will contribute to remove all 
differences between two countries whose similarity of lan- 
guage and affinity of race, whose enterprise and industry, 
ought to unite them in the bonds of cordial friendship, 
ont to perpetuate feelings of mutual confidence and good 
will.” 

Discussion of this subject was cut short at this point, by the 
the adjournment of the House; but, doubtless, we shall have 
fuller information hereupon, to present{next week. 

—-+_—_—__@—___— 


THE GERMAN QUESTION. 


The London Spectator says : “In the North of Germany the 
principal facts appear to be these. The Prussians have called 
on Saxony to disarm, and have refused to disarm themselves, 
unless Austria desists from her armaments in Venetia. They 
have also purchased many horses, and made some other pre- 
parations for war. It is, however, rumoured that the King 
has received an autograph letter from the Czar, informing him 
that many of the German princes are relatives of the House 
of Romanoff, which, should they be attacked, will feel bound 





ducing our Debt. To enforce the obligation of grappling imme- 


to defend them—a letter which, if it has been sent, prohibits 
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German unity. Such an interference would no doubt be in 
accordance with Russian policy, but it can hardly be at- 
tem in this direct form. If it has, the King has only to 
publish the letter to make Germany eager for the war so in- 
solently forbidden. Russia forgets apparently the existence 
ot Poland. The remaining statements, reports, and telegrams, 
innumerable as they are, amount in fact only to this, that we 
are a little nearer to war than we were last Saturday, but that 
unles: Austria crosses the Mincio the initiative still rests with 
the old Prussian King. As long as he gives no order to seize 
Dres¢en, peace continues possible.” 
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The European News, 

Under the head of “Imperial Parliament” will be found 
Mr. Gladstone’s explanations of the Governmental position on 
the question of Reform, from which it would appear that the 
Ministry have resolved to “stand or fall with the bill” now 
before the house. Owing, however, to the strength of the Op- 
position, the Government has determined to introduce the 
“ Distribution of Seats’ Bill,” before the Franchise measure is 
further pressed. This is a concession to the House, which the 
Ministry appears to think will bring back support, and obviate 
the necessity of an appeal to the country, or even a change in 
the Cabinet. Even should Lord Russell’s Ministry finally be 
beaten, and be obliged to dissolve Parliament, it would be— 
—as Mr. Bright said at Manchester—“ nothing more than a 
repetition of what occurred before the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 1832.” Mr. Gladstone, in passing from the troubled 
sea of Reform to the smooth and more congenial waters of 
Finance, must have found a great relief. 

On the 8d he duly unfolded his promised Budget, and ab- 
sorbed the attention of Parliament with a financial statement 
of nearly three hours duration, occupying as it does, when 
priated, eight columns of the Times, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was as usual quite within his estimates for the 
year, and in such easy circumstances financially, that he ac- 
tually adopted Mr. Mill’s views of ‘ Britain’s obligations to 
posterity,” and seriously proposed the establishment of a 
sinking fund for the gradual liquidation of the National Debt. 
He did not fail either, to remind the United Kingdom that 
with its 30,000,000 of people, it was as great’ in Commerce 
as France and America combined with their 70,000,000, and 
that the reduction of debt, say £50,000,000, within the next 
twenty years would be an easy feat for so prosperous and 
happy 2 nation. 

The marriage with a deceased wife’s sister Bill—which has 
been socially canvassed to some extent—came up for asecond 
reading on the 2nd instant and was rejected by a majority of 
19. We regret to observe the reappearance of the cholera at 
Liverpool and Bristol,even as manifested only in isolated 
cases: a3 with the great tide of emigration it must necessar- 
ily spread in England’s seaport cities during the summer 
months. It is fortunate for the passengere—and perhaps for 
the people of New York—that the complaint made its appear- 
ance so soon after the departure of the Helvetia from Liver- 
pool. Two deaths having occurred on board while crossing the 
Channel to Queenstown, the steamer was obliged to put back to 
Liverpool. The precautions taken now by the British Govern- 
ment, of subjecting all German emigrants to an examination, 
before their admission to England is wise and timely, and we 
hope may stay the spread of this scourge of all thickly popu- 
lated cities. 

A good deal of uneasiness has been created by the non- 
atrival of the City of Washington, which sailed from New 
York on the 31st March, but we are happy to state that the 
steamer is probably safe. The facts are these’: when two days 
out she broke her propeller, and after sailing 1,200 miles in 
10 days, the rudder gave way also. However, the Cunard 
steamer Marathon passed her in tow of the steamer City of 
Oork, when within a day’s sail qnly of the land, and the next 
arrival here will probably tell of her safety at Queenstown ; at 
least we hope so. 

From the Continent all is war rumours. The flank move- 
ment of Italy tends to complicate the Prusso-Austrian diffi- 
culty, and should her action lead to actual hostility, will 
probably involve France ultimately, and perhaps all Europe, 
The forthcoming report of the Jamaica Commission may be 
expected s0on, it having been promised in the House of Com- 
mons, at an early day. 





The Question of Suffrage and Reform. 

If we are to believe Mr. Lowe, Reform means the very 
reverse of what it has been understood to mean for the past 
century, and should lead to the curtailment rather than 
the extension of the franchise throughout the United King- 
dom. He does not believe in “ the tyranny of the many over 
the few, of the poor and uncultivated over the rich and 
educated ;” and this view of the case leads to the great fun- 
damental question as to the true theory of government, which 
has in fact been the problem of all ages, as well as all condi- 
tions of men. At this particular time, when experiments in 
government are being made on a grand scale, and when so 
many antagonistic elements are at work throughout the world, 
it appears to us that the more simple the question can be 


beginning then, we hold that the parents who control their 
children by moral power and persuasion occupy a safer and 
much more satisfactory position, not only to themselves, but 
to those obeying their commands, than the more numerous 
class who govern entirely by the rod which engenders fear. 
This, it is true, is going back to first principles, or to the 
smallest sphere of government and control ; but it is well we 
should do so at times in order the more dispassionately to 
view the question. 

But to assume the more enlarged view of the subject, we 
hold that the government most in harmony with the true 
interests of the governed, not only exerts its most legitimate 
functions, but occupies the strongest position as a government, 
be it on a large or small scale. The chief trouble arises in 
the determination of what constitutes the best interests of a 
community, and in this men are liable to differ, and differ 
conscientiously till the end of time. We are of those who be- 
lieve that Great Britain is much better governed to-day than 
it would have been had universal suffrage, or any system border- 
ing upun it, prevailed there for the past century. Nevertheless, 
we are advocates of a moderate or limited extension of the 
franchise, as a wise and judicious policy at the present time, 
on the ground that it admitsa class of industrious, enlightened 
and prosperous subjects toa voice in the formation of the 
laws for the protection and safety of their own property, ho- 
nestly acquired: this middle class having greatly increased 
both in wealth and intelligence during the past half century. 
Caste in society is one of the inevitable results of long con- 
tinued prosperity in every country, be it of the ancient East, 
or the aboriginal West. We must continue to have the rich 
and the poor, the aristocrat and the artisan, in every land, and 
the older the country the more distinct will become the line 
of demarcation between the various classes. In India caste 
has become so marked that the highest grade would meet 
death by starvation rather than condescend to take meat 
from the same table with the lowest of their sind, while in 
America, where mutual hardships beget sympathy, we see the 
aboriginal, the African, and the most exalted European all 
travelling by the same van, and mingling in the one throng. 
But time and the accumulation of wealth will change all this. 
Already indications are in this direction, even in this new and 
changeable country. 

But to return to the more immediate subject. The enfran- 
chisement of the masses is an experiment that Mr. Gladstone 
even has more confidence in—judging from his late speech 
—than we possess. It is difficult to see why, for instance» 
apy good citizen of the United States, who having accumu- 
ted property ty honest industry and become a large land- 
owner, which is often the case, should have his property gov- 
erned by the labourers that he may for the time being have 
in his employ on the Western Prairie. In overgrown seaboard 
cities, moreover, the inconsistency is still more glaring. The 
industrious resident, who has become the owner 
of houses by the score, must be overborne by 
the reckless adventurer from every clime, who may, 
for the time being, take up his residence in the city 
of his nativity. Nearly all of the better classes in America ad- 
mit the weaknesses of their system, but few can foresee the 
remedy, although expressing a desire for reform in an oppo- 
site direction from that now suggested in the British Parlia- 
ment. The bappy mediam in one ideal lies between those 
two systems of representation as typified by Great Bri- 
tain and the United States; and while we hope to see the 
franchise moderately extended to the more deserving classes 
of the British Isles, we quite as much wish to see it abridged 
throughout this portion of North America, and in each case 
would consider it truly a measure of reform. 


Austria, Prussia and Italy. 
The notes of war come now from the south of Europe. 
Count Bismarck would seem to have for the present aban- 
doned his grand scheme of ambition; whether at the in- 
stance of his Sovereign or deterred by the protests of the 
lesser German powers does not appear. At all events Prus- 
sia has consented to disarm. A reform of the Federal Con- 
stitution is now confidently looked to as a panacea for the 
ills under which Germany has been, and is still labouring. 
We are glad to see that a more pacific wind is blowing both 
at Vienna and at Berlin, as between these two almost-belliger- 
ents themselves. But difficulty between Austria and Italy 
seems imminent. Francis Joseph has suddenly accu- 
mulated in Venetia a force of 180,000 men. Con- 
sidering this as @ quasi-hostile demonstration Vic- 
tor Emmanuel ordered a large force to move northward; 
and the Italian Government immediately borrowed ten mil- 
lions sterling from the Bank of Italy, the “ value received” to 
the bank being an immunity from specie payments; so that 
shin plasters will shortly be as plentiful in Italy as they are 
with us, The volunteers have been called out, and Garibaldi 
summoned to advise in the expected “ difficulty.” Ricasoli, it 
is said, will assume the Premiership and La Marmora take 
command in the field, should a casus belli really arise. “The 
beginning of strife is like unto the letting out of water.” A 
strugg'e in the heart of Europe is somewhat different from 
one either in the Balkan, the Appenine or the Scandinavian 
peninsular. If Bismarck counted upon a localized war, he 
surely had miscalculated grievously. Austria’s relations, in 
particular, with the East and West, with Italy as well as Ger- 
many, are 80 numerous and so weighty that it seems impossi- 
ble to touch one string without striking the others. The neu 
trality of Germany, so paraded as it has been, could only be 
the baseless fabric of a vision ; because all the small and mid- 
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dle States who responded to this Bismarckian allurement 
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would surely find that, the war ended, there would beg new 
distribution, and they would be treated merely as compensa. 
tions. All the passive States would have been treateq 
Austria as satellites of Bismarck, and their fate as individuy 
principalities, in any case, would have been sealed, 
Napoleon probably discovers that any war just now would 
be exceedingly inconvenient and a terrible damper on the 
Exhibition of next year, and even had he winked at the ap. 
nexation of the Duchies, he could not be blind to the Necessity 
of opposing the establishment of the military hegemonia o; 
Prussia. So soon as one of these two Powers is able to rp, 
duce the authority of the other to nothing, then Napoleon [jy 
would be compelled to speak out; and not before. 

The situation of Italy is still more simple. Why. 
ever alliance may exist between Berlin and Floreng 
—and there appears to be at least an understanding 
of some sort or other,—it is clear that as soon y 
shots are fired on the Bohemian frontier, the Italigy 
Government has no alternative but to prepare for a fres, 
struggle. This prospect does not frighten Italy. She sees, 
probability of acquiring the much coveted Venetia whic, 
ought to be hers, and perhaps Istriaalso. Among the Italians 
war would seem to be eminently popular at present, notwith. 
standing the crippled position of Italian finance. A peop 
who know little of paper currency, but who will accept suc 
money as we call cash here, for the same bellicose reasons 
and that to the tune of $50,000,000 to begin with—must 
animated by much the same sort of steadfast endurance as the 
United States have lately shown, and which has astonished 
the civilized world. We are still hopeful of peace for Ge. 
many, and were that experienced. and expert helmsmay 
Cavour the Palinurus of the state, we should have no fear, 
The preparations for war will not have been in vain, if they 
secure a lasting peace. Venetia should not be held by Aw. 
tria, for she is of Italy—lItalian: and the constant and a 
things are, necessary presence of a large Austrian force is a 
eye-sore and a heart-sore to every speaker of the lovely liquid 
language of that part of Southern Europe. Without a war, 
then, we hope to gee Venetia once more Italianised, on such 
terms, and on such terms only as Cavour would have con. 
sented to for its acquisition. If Austria and Italy do come to 
blows, it is difficult to speculate on the Napoleonic tactics; 
but it is hard to believe that Italy moves without some secre 
guarantee that she shall not be conquered. If he wants Sar. 
dinia, it would not be too large a price to pay for his assistance 
in the acquisition of Venetia and Istria. We shall await 
further advices with considerable anxiety. 


President Johnson—His Position and Policy. 

President Johnson evidently realizes the moral strength of 
his position, and the interest with which his course is watched 
by the civilized nations of the world. On several occasions 
since his advent to power he has shown that his dependence 
is upon the American people, as distinguished from the poli- 
ticians of either party; and hence he has employed means to 
place himself right with the people, which to the casual ob- 
server may have appeared irregular, and somewhat at vari- 
ance with the reserve which is supposed to attach to the 
presidential as to the kingly office. His impromptu addresses 
to the assemblages of citizens that have time after time 
gathered in front of the White House have, however, risen 
far above the level of commonplace. They have not been 
stereotyped declarations of gratitude for compliments con- 
veyed in every-day form. They have,on the contrary, in 
every instance, amounted to an indication of the policy to be 
pursued, and to a statement of the reasons by which that po- 
licy is justified in the present circumstances of the United 
States. For these extra-official expositions there would have 
been neither necessity nor excuse had the various branches 
of the Federal Government stood in harmonious relations 
with reference to the momentous problems growing out of 
the war. But the fact that between the Executive 
and the majority of the national legislature wide differences 
of opinion have existed and yet exist, has necessitated extraor- 
dinary action on the part of t!:e President, to justify the plans 
he inherited from his predecessor, and to acquire and retaiu 
the popular sympathy and support, without which his posi- 
tion would be untenable. This course has been possible only 
because of the clear, well-defined conceptions of the President 
upon the great issues before him. A trimmer—a mere Wor- 
shipper of expediency—a functionary animated by no settled 
principle, and liable to be influenced by every wind and wave 
of party—would not have dared to challenge the ordeal of 
public opinion. But President Johnson has not at any 
time come under this category. His mind has been made up 
from the beginning as to the true object of the war, and the 
duty of every man who would ratify and complete in the na- 
tional councils the triumphs achieved upon the field of battle. 
In his Judgment, the maintenance of the Union unimpaired 
was the one great purpose of the war; and the authority of 
the central government having been retstablished, his ides of 
duty is to restore to the Southern States their full privileges 
under the constitution, subject only to restrictions upon indi- 
vidual citizens, imposed by constitutional authority. And 
having sprung from the people, and being to this hour identi- 
fied with them in thought and feeling, he appears to have 
been throughout conscious that upon this question the masses 
of the American people are on his side, and against those who 
would postpone the restoration of national harmony and 
unity, that they may meanwhile carry out cherished party 
schemes. To these considerations, no doubt, nearly all that 
has seemed unusual in the official gourse of the President is 
attributable. With his own convictions defined and unchange- 
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& new able, he has appealed from Congress to the nation ; he has Mr. Andrews claims, firstly, that they “ask no gift or sub-|it is more frequently described, of magnetism. Thus the first 
Penta. challenged the judgment of the people, whose servant he | sidy from the General Government of the U. 8.,” but “only impression created by his appearance is one of disappointment. ~ 
ted by rofesses to be ; and there are many reasons for believing that | that the claims of the States of Massachusetts and Maine (an- | But this is transient, and soon flits away; and, very early in the 
ividual their verdict will be in his favour. terior to 1860) may be duly audited and allowed, according to |©°™T8 of the performance, the mind of the critical spec- 
.. The President, however, claims more than the confidence | well-settled principles, heretofore established and applied in|‘*t0F 1 conscious only of the artist. Belphegor isan un- 
would and support of his constituents. With aconfidence as rare as | regard to other States, and in obedience to the provisions of the usually exacting character. It is the reverse of theatrical, and it 
OD the it is honourable, he appeals to the moral judgment of Europe- | Ashburton treaty,” where the lobby has been apparently more — yor >in Deer mengengucenegi oy a ee 
he ap. His remarkable conversation with the correspondent of the | directly under the control of these patriotic gentlemen. med gfocsnnme a nn a +r ene ae 
Cessity London Zimes, reported by that journal with his permission,} But now wecome to the direct drift of the whole affair, score va to the se tc 7 deo oo z 
nia of jeaves no room for doubt upon this point. To readers on this} when he states that their great “ military highway” would | in respect to his art, is sufficiently obvious, : — 
to re. side of the Atlantic, the talk tells nothing new. We were|“ establish irreversibly the commercial gravitation of those} In respect to the drama— Belphegor the Meuntebank”—in 
on IL previously familiar with the plan it reveals, the principles on | provinces towards the United States, and from the Canadas, | which this character is the principal feature, and which tells a 
which that plan rests, and the reasoning by which itis sus-|in accordance with the natural tendency of things,| French story of the times of Louis the Eighteenth, there is not 
Whi. tained. and against the efforts of the imperial government of Great much to be said, in the way of praise. It is comprised in three 
lorence But these matters are less distinctly understood in the old | Britain, and the designs of the ‘ provincial confederationists.’” acts, two of which are entertaining while the third is tedious, 
ang world, where the exposition colloquially conveyed to the His ex-Excellency comprehends the position ; and quite as Its plot is simple enough, but lacks rational, adequate motive, 
0D ay London 7imes cannot but be both interesting and useful. In-| correctly, no doubt, as he foretold the action of the Federal — — a seating sanehat, we. owls and tre caren. 
Italian deed, we think that the sagacity of President Johnson has | Government in the 7rent affair of 1861. On provincial matters | ; eh tomng og oe ee tata te a 
a fresh rarely been made more manifest than by this extraordinary | he is eloquent. Mr. Andrews says : “ent not some tet the —< is et "The techdentte 
Bees 4 incident. Upon this continent the habit of affecting indiffer-| ‘“ The struggle is now both acommercia! and a political one | likely. His wife knows it, however, and longs for better nourish- 
Which ence to the opinion of other nations, is much too common. |in the maritime provinces. The liberal men, and those pe ng ee oe ea = a 
: : j le n explat stwee 
Lalians, And Andrew Johnson has proved that he does not share it.|of commercial ideas, look towards the United States.jand wife on this point would, "'. ggg Pg 
otwith. He knows that as no man can afford to be unmindful of the | The more bigoted followers of English traditions, in despite | 'e®* nr Nap enn sg eg wd sng | —— ensues. To as- 
. : * : . . . : * sume e absence n un 5 ee 28e —' 
people estimate in which he is held by his neighbours, so no country | of commercial ideas—(and, indeed, of what we may call the|jove each po we p tan Ranma poonoe § probability. ‘That po 
t such —not even the United States—can afford to be regardless of | tendencies of modern civilization)—look towards the Canadas ; paae a eager A Pe yey error, though—for, without it, 
‘ ‘ re : P : . e action of the play would be sorely impeded. In the first act 
80Ds— the views that are entertained abroad in regard to its course | which means confederation of all the provinces uoder a vice- Madeline, wife of or Antennae part that ta played with oympat ~~ 
aust be in the present crisis. Plain Andrew Johnson has for the oc- | roy ; or else a new kingdom, with young Prince Alfred as its | and taste by Miss Ida Vernon—is informed that she is a member 
0 as the easion taken his place among crowned potentates and titled | monarch.” — family, ——- ee SS Se 
, : . . E and and come em. ‘This - t ’ i : 
ished statesmen ; and the unadorned republican, with no rank but| Exactly so; caught the idea to a dot: if nothing unforeseen | strained to accept the proterred "yeseue “of. her child 
or Ger. that which his fellow citizens have conferred, and no other | intervene to change the programme, it may be precisely thus. — i. Belphager, es home, discovers her absence, 
2 ‘ " 7 " + A. gains r. on’ 3 thi juncture—i ya 
nsman ides of statesmanship than that which springs from a strong But Demosthenes-like, his Excellency,—as if rising to the} of pride humiliated, Sifection rN ge lag ME eg 
) fears, sense of justice, brings honour upon bis country. Critics not | grandeur of the occasion and the magnitude of the fee sup-| in the ss —- nature — the ee pressure of 
: 9 over-friendil auth’ . : eer sorrow and of shame—is £0 tragic in its pathos and passion that it 
if they prone t ver-frie d ees HECKER 8 him a degree of capa posed to be at stake in the way of the gulvanization of old| moves the deep foundations of the heart, and wine the response 
y Aus. city and courage with which few living monarchs are cred- |claims which amount to millions of dollars—continues : ra tears that — their way through Lag ne It is impossible 
ited. “ Bran ‘ ith } : witness, without profound emotion, Belphegor’s effort to pra 
nl a8 ii tec SiiRaaities unpentiaaions ti For the thi se and Austria confront and flank us with imperial, and the outburst of human weakness which overwhel ms his here . 
e is an i f theless continue. For the third | monarchical, European designs and ideas on the Southwest. | instinct of resignation. He who wears motley must needs feel 
liquid time, he has felt constrained to veto a message adopted by | Great Britain and her adherents in the provinces seek now to | Nore a oo oy be puppeces — of affection for 
2 P x 2 : ‘ “ a ‘ al ches. Pe on y 2 t of this s % 
& War, Congress, and so again has placed himself in an attitude of elude and resist the tendencies of liberalism in politics and in | bitte:ness engendered by peaiomete dxaslation le very oo 
D such antagonism to the Republican party which elected him. This | commerce on our whole northern and northeastern frontier. yy kg . = second ahd this drama, Belphegor, 
A oe apa . ae ie, a . ‘ wit 8 boy, bot eing worn with fatigue and emaciated with 
€ con. time, the admission of Colorado to the ‘Toll of States is the | All this is known, and most of it is apparentin public history. | want, appear before a Sle company, and essay their wonted 
ome to subject upon which he has interposed his authority; and the | Moreover, in South America, Spain, the ally of France, assails —— ger In this act the miserable man obtains a clue 
ee ounds for its exercise are few and simple. . : . » : — soe to his wife’s abode, together with papers that enable him, ar- 
actics ; m Ayden - ue be Ha ple He objects, in by violence, and even bombarding her undefending cities, the suming the identity of another, to obtain access a5 her 
s secret main, to the conferring of the weig t and influence of a|‘ New England of South America, as it waslong since called| presence. The third act discloses their meeting, and 
ts Sar- State upon a territory whose population, compared with east- |—Chile—our best, ablest, truest and most progressive friend | the \ ee ee P = happy close of this 
Rage Bee . * : : . | moving story. 2 eleme ; . 
istance tern States, is infinitesimal ; especially when old Southern among all the republican nationalities of the western hemi- pacts so the en to else gg “this SS 
amit States, with large population and vast interests, are denied | sphere. Thus, closing in on America—the America of liberty, eee Rerey mr a peg —— 2 tame. But the play 
“eee Neaktek z =e " : as afforded cccasion for an excellent effort in dramatic art, on the 
admissio ? the Capitol. The message has not yet been con- | of republican, constitutional freedom, the leading republic part of Mr. Dillon, and herewithal one may well be satisfied. Art 
aged es, but the prevalent impression is that the} known to mankind—closing in on either and every sile, are | is not so —- encountered upon the stage ttat the judicious ob- 
veto will be sustained. 7 — : ; server can afford to stint his admiration of it, on the score of in- 
ii - these European dynastic, imperial or despotic powers. We cidental deficiencies. Mr. Wheatley, it should be added, has 
ete Our late “ Fishery Commissioners,” ask our national government to seek and to take the advan-| caused this drama to be produced with beautiful scenery and 
: e of all the fi > costumes; and, as it is generally well acted in the lesser parts. 
alien We have already expressed our regret that Mr. Howe, of —_ ff peaceful means be lee to our people, to oppose and very powerfully in the principal character, it cnusatie de- 
ron Nova Scotia, immediately upon vacating his Imperial office, | 8¥h efforts. We ask that the agencies of modern civilization | serves the success which it has already achieved. ‘ Belphegor” 


should have again taken up the old political cudgels in his | (#mong the potent instruments of which is the (E. & N. A.!) | will be played every night at Niblo’s, and everybody ought to 


_ native province, and at once aimed them at the great scheme | ‘#ilroad) may all be availed of. Let us reflect the originality Coen Charles Reade’s drama, “It is Never too Late to Mend,” 


of Confederation or Nationalization, now going forward which belongs to freedom, and try to render impotent both | has entered upon a prosperous run at Wallack’s Theatre, where 


1a] ob- ase “ ; * . . ; : ; : «lit was first produced on Monday evening of last week. It isa 
rene throughout British North America. it is a pity, we think, state craft and king craft, and all their Srentes, by uniting, 1D | fve-act drama, of a domestic character, embodying a common- 
ron that good administrative talent should be wasted in any such the irrepealable bonds of social and commercial amity, peo-| place love story and dealing a ponderous blow against a perni- 
e . . — nine les whom nature wills shou tetas ” cious system of prison-discipline that once prevailed in Eng- 
st fruitiess attempt to stem the tide of both British, and British P > ~ ills should not be dirjoined lish prisons, Mr. Wallack has produced it with ea Ee 
‘ American public opinion—and in fact interest—and_particu- ow very kind, as well as patriotic, and how consistent | scenery, and, as its cast introduces the chief members of his ex- 
r time larly so at this late period, not only in the history of the withal, when we pass on to the close of the same communica- es it * pe Reson a — Its im- 
Ti . acai : ¢ : : ortant features are, its attack on prison discipline, and its se ° 
eid measure, but in the lifetime of Mr. Howe. We would much tion, where we find that only $2,50),000 is asked, soleiy for e former is made in the pesca which mt. the ienetiorad 
oo rather learn that the Red River settlements, for instance, had | the purpose of “strengthening at most needful point our Tr ge -— a —— effect = punishment in- 
3 con: s E . ‘ ili ” icted on the prisoners confined therein. is exposure was 
te been erected into a Crow n colony, and Mr. Howe made its first untionel military defences. _ | hissed in London, when the drama was first acted there, but I be- 
= Governor, thus connecting Canada West with British Colum- Certainly the U. 8S. Government ought at once to grant this move tie illustration of prison punishments was carried further on 
" 43 Pe . ‘ :. > ine > the English than it is on the American ‘stage. Notwithstandin, 
ao bia, and completing the chain of Colonies across the conti- small boon to the poor of Maine, when 80 eloquently asked hisses, however, the drama had a very long run in London, orn d 
2g nent, This would be placing the right man in the right | for, through so distinguished and uninterested a modern | been played upwards of one hundred and fifty nights. Its picture 
Jnited place, and thereby generally strengthening, in place of weak- Athenian. of the cruelties practised upon prisoners is, certainly, very graphic, 
i have in , : ri ——_>_—_———_- and is harrowing to the feelings. Those cruelties, howbeit, are 
eons ening, the cause we have at heart. It is high time things of the past, and thus the attack on them seems superfluous 
~ ea these far-off settlements were more efficiently organ- jAusic. et ae ty. it ong Ses ; wtinsanpn Aap are — and of 
ations ; our duty to the outcast. e lesson of the play, taken altogeth 
on of ived and protected, and, moreover, we know of no colo-| The Opera Season is waning. The event of the week was the ie, that, however fallen, in misfortune or anh is aover toe Tats 
“Na nist better fitted to defend their local interests, educate them | production of Halevy’s great opera, “ La Juive,” on Wednesday |to mend. be my R pee is ES one om ~- 5" enon, may 
i 2 2 : -fere is eve , ' j be welcomed in this extremely realistic drama. Mr. Reade’s play 
oman in the rudiments of self: government, and at the same time, oe in reference to — event, the careful critic of the however, cannot take rank with enduring works of art, and is 
a hold them fast to British interests, than the honourable gen- a — _ , enero : such a dramaas ought not frequently to be presented at Wallack’s 
traOr- tleman meati “La Juive” is an exhaustive opera in more senses than one. | Theatre. Ideal life and the gentler aspects of society are the 
plans unity f eationed, who —— anenge the carly advocates of It consumed the best inventive powers of the composer, and by | themes most suitable for illustration at such a theatre and bysuch 
retala ity for the whole of British North America. its extreme length taxes the patience of an audience. Few works, | artists asare there assembled. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Gil- 


. We recommend both the creation of the Colony and the however, are so thoroughly lled out. The greatest care has been | bert, Mr. Mark Smith, Mr. Holland, Mr. Holston, Mr. Young, Mr. 
- posi- appointment, What says Lord Rassell to this arrangement ? bestowed on the partition. The orchestra is treated with consum- | Ringgold, Miss Henriques, Miss Mary Barrett, and other members 


» only i - mate ability. It may be doubted if any subsequent composer has | of the company appear in it, and the acting is good, from first to 
sident May we not be favoured with an early suggestion from Mr. | been more happy in the combinations thus presented. The cho- | last. - isher takes — eo rd his personation of the 

Card 9 .. | ruses are varied and happily contrasted, while the separate parts al-| convict. The scenery, particularly in the fourth act, is magnifi- 
wor: well? We know not what Mr. Howe would say to this lotted to the solo singers are filled with passionate purpose and|cent. A sunrise in Australia is represented in this act, and is 
settled arrangement, but we seriously advise some such move to | clear melodic intention. Such a work should be prepared with un- | portrayed in the colours of Nature herself. Very true, also, are 


strengthen our western settlem 7 usual elaboration. This was not obviously the case last evening. The | the prison and the farmyard scenes—the latter being enlivened by 
wave salt ad ter fi b pen oe B would berather far from orchestra was somewhat unsteady, and the chorus, although well | the presence of real animals and birds, and being sunny aud odor- 
eal of water for a blue-nose, but the climate is good and the air | drilled, was occasionally scattered. These defects will disappear | ous with pastoral beauty. ¥ 

bracing. A capital place for repose and reflection, until inter- | 00 the repetition of the work, which will be on Monday next. For|- Mrs. Wood will take her Farewell Benefit at the Olympic 

















t any site in ill nears . the rest there was much to admire. Mme. Gazzaniga, with her| Theatre, on Friday evening next, appearing in two characters. A 
de up Tupted y as it will be a few years hence—by the whistle of the nd, earnest style, was heard to advantage as Rache : indeed she | new version of ‘‘ David Coppertield”’ is to be produced at that 
Pacific Railway Locomotive, and the onward march of civili-| is heard to advantage in everything she essays. Mlle. Boshetti | theatre next week. The new French Theatre, on Fourteenth Street, 
id the zation and enterprize sang the music of Hudozia ina clear and intelligent manner. | is nearlycompleted and bids fair to bea very handsome edifice. The 
he na- ; — + ladies bay fine in the _— act. Signor Musiani created ea a chosen —_, —, Mr. = 4 
T q : a favourable impression as Hleazar, but the pleasant memory of | leased tho theatre, or three evenings and a matinee, each week. 
vattle. Ww he E. and N. A. Railway and the Maritime Provinces. Stigelliin this part was not disturbed by the performance. Signor Madame Ristori will, it is stated, make her first appearance in 
yaired e have before alluded to what has been termed “ A Mili- | Antasia sang his serenade very finely. Signor Milleri was some- America, at this house, under Mr. Grau’s management. May 
ty of tary Railway Eastward,” which appears to have the aid and | "at overwelghted ae the Cardinal, but diapsayed fhe moderation | that spPearance soon ve wade! MEREUTIO. 
Jea of countenance of both the States of Maine and Massachusetts,| here will be a Matin¢c to-day , 
ileges with a strong lobby influence at Washington, under the lead-| 4 season of English Opera is promised, at the New French S acts and HFarncic %. 
‘indi- ership apparently of Mr. Poor, of Maine, and ex-Governor | Theatre, to begin on the 24th inst. ; ; i >! i 
Andrews, of M h irst- , There is a tie vote in the House Committee on the propo- 
And 8, of Massachusetts. The first-named gentleman has sition to lay an export tax upon cotton. —The 
denti- been a good deal in New Brunswick and actually exerted a Drama President has approved the bill to authorize the coining of 
have Political influence at St. John durirg the last election, and > five cent pieces, composed of copper and nickel—_—_— 
ages finally succeeded in obtaining a $10,000 per mile gratuity, Mr, Charles Dillon has appeared at Niblo’s Garden, in the char-] The Queen, according to latest —— left Windsor o* 
> who to his road, from the late anti-confederation Government, |*°'* of Belphegor, and has impressed the public mind with a| for Balmoral, on ee 7 ‘oy a Po is — that H. = 
: The £ P gg nt. | deep sense of his ability and his professions) culture. He repre- | government has notified the Cunard Steamship Vompany 0 
and vening Post of this city would appear to be the chief the termination of their mail subsidy when the present con- 
or f this cli sents the best school of acting—namely, the natural school. His : .: : 
party gan of this clique of lobbyists, and its latest production on = tract expires next year.— —It is said that Mr. Peabody 
th ’ “ s style is simple, unaffected, true. He identifies himself with the aver Ts 
e subject of t “ will soon add a large sum to the Internal Revenues of the U.S. 
I that his grand “European and North American : i ‘ 
A ; ” rh character to be represented, and conquers by reality. Histriumph,| Government by paying his Income Tax, asa citizen of the 
ent is Railway enterprise is from the pen of the at y paying “ 
net Governor of the Hub pen of the above named ex- | too, is achieved against several physical disadvantages. In face,| United States resident yn London, for the years 1862, ’63, '64 
e . 








jn figure, and in voice, he lacks the quality of sympathy ; or, as] and ’65.——— -The body ot Preston King, late collector of the 
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Port of N. Y., who committed suicide by jumping off a Ho- 
bokes Ferry Boat, some time ego, was recovered in the early 
part of the week, at Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn—_———A  me- 
morial to the late G. V. Brooke, is to be erected at Dublin. 
Louis Napoleon was 58 years old on the 20th of April. 
A new and wonderfully gifted singer is announced 
at Stockholm. Her name is Marie Taskatt. —Tbe rin- 
derpest has broken out at Burmah. Mlle. de Mérode, 

oungest sister of the Countess of Montalembert, has just ta- 

en the veil————-Earl Grey, having obtained the consent 
of Queen Victcria, intends to publish the letters which passed 
between William LV. and his father, at the time of the first 
Reform bil), together with the correspondence of which they 
form a part. —We read that a submarine tunnel is to be 
constructed between Calais and Dover. —A Chamber of 
Commerce has been established in Drogheda.—— Lord 
Athlumney is to be raised to the British Peerage with the title 
of Baron Meredith————The remains of the late Mr. 
Frederick W. Fairholt, artist and antiquary, have been 
interred in the Brompton Cemetery.-——--—A French pro- 
fessor has discovered that the earth does not move so fast as 
it did 2000 years ago. The learned man computes that in 
one thousand six bundred millions of years hence it will 
come to a standstill.—— Dickens receives £2000 for 
his present series of thirty readings ————-—-—The Queen 
does not intend to visit Germany this year.— 
“ Society” had a run of twenty-three weeks, in London. 
The Cholera is said to have Droken out in Holland ——-—— 
There is alarge concourse of Royal personages at Naples. 
Emma, Queen of the Sandwich Islands has arrived there. 
At Halifax, a few days since, Vice-Admiral Sir J: mes 
Hope and Col. Franklyn, commanding H.M.’s forces, visited 
the United States iron-clad war steamer Miantonomah. 
Mr. Joseph Nash, whose pictures of English interiors are 
well known, is now engaged, at Claremont, in painting, on 
the spot, a picture of the chamber in which the late ex-Queen 
Amélie died. The work is commissioned by surviving mem- 
bers of the ex-Royal family ————-Mr. C. G. Halpine avows 
himself the author of the poem, called “The Flaunting Lie,” 
addressed to the American Flag, and published several years 
ago in the 7rilune, which paper kas been severely censured 
for publishing it——-————The Queen’s library at Wind- 
sor is particularly rich in art treasures. Her Majesty has, 
perbaps, the finest collection of miniatures in the world. 
Sportsmen will be interested to learn that Meg, the winner of 
the Waterloo Cup in 1865, has just died. —The British 
brig Victoria, which was wrecked near Cape Henry several 
months ago, has been raised, and towed to Norfolk, Va., 
where she will undergo repairs. —Raphael Semmes, of 
Alabama notoriety, has been elected Judge of Probate of Mo- 
bile County, Alabama. —A new comedy by Mr. H. T. 
Craven, will shortly be produced at Liverpool. —The 
restoration of Notre Dame is rapidly approaching its termina- 
tion. —Mille. Eugenie Sorandi is shortly to make her ap- 
ngage at the Italian Opera in Paris. —An editor says, 
n a letter to a friend: “ At present 1 am in the country, re- 
covering from fourteen years editorial life—bad eyes, crooked 



























































— of vicious habits, are assigned as the causes of this 
lecrease. 





Odvituary. 


In London, Sir F. Roe, for many years Chief Magistrate of the 
Metropolitan District.—At Oporto, the Count de Ferreira, leaving 
to various charitable institutions a fortune of £1,000,000.—The 
sister of Murat, once King of Naples.—In New York, McDonald 
Clarke, locally known as *‘ the mad poet.”—In New York, W. M. 
Fleming, an old actor.—At York Springs, Pa., Samuel Kennedy, 
aged 93, the last survivor of the Wyoming Massacre.—At Great 
Barrington, Mass., Mr. J. D. Cushing, for thirty years editor of the 
Berkshire Courier.—At Caldaros, Count de Guernon-Ranville, at 
the age ot 80. He was formerly one of the ministers of Charles 
X.—At Livonia, Count Moltke, who was Minister of State in Den- 
mark from the death of Christian III. to 1848, Minister for Hol- 
stein in 1851, and for Schleswig from 1852 to 1854.—At Syston 
Park, Sir J. C. Thorold, Bart.—At Hauteville, St. P. P., Guernsey, 
Col. H. BE. McGee, late of the 19th Regt.—At Norwood, Gen. John 
Anderson, of the Indian Army.—At Sevenoaks, H. D. Kemp, Esq., 
late chief of the Post office Departmeut at Melbourne, Victoria.— 
F. Huey, late Capt. 28th Regt.—At Clifton. Comm’r A. Barrow, 
R. N., H. M. 8. Cumberland.--At Cheltenham, R. M. M. Cooke, 
Lt.-Col. Ret. List Bombay Army.—Capt. John Cairns, drowned in 
the River Hoogly.—At Ramsgate, Col. L. C, Bourchier, 89th Regt. 
(33 years’ full-pay service).--In London, on the 28th April, Lord 
Rivers; and on the 80th, Lady Rivers.—At Lymington, Auguste 
Des Champs De La Tour, Esq., late of the R. F, A—At Devon- 
port, Col. Krystyn Lach-8zyrma.—At Bath, J. M. Johnstone, Esq, 

.D., for many years Health Oflicer for the City and Port of 
George Town, Demerara.—At Essex, Gen. E. F. Waters, C.B.— 
At Fulham, C. D. Craven, Esq., Capt. in the 5th Regt. West York 
Militia.—At Solihull, Capt. G. Richards, R.M.—At London, Capt. 
G. A. Frazer, R.N., for oF eee connected with the Nautical 
Survey of the Coast of Ireland. 


Appointments. 
Alexander Gallan, Esq., to be H. M.’s Consul at Coquimbo.— 
H. M. has approved Mr. G. Lomer as Consul at Montreal tor the 
King of Prussia —Mr. Manners Sutton has been appointed Goy- 
ernor of Victoria, in place of Sir Charles Darling, recalled. 


Avmy. 
Rirtep Guns.—A writer in the Mechanic's Magazine, thus 
epitomises the history of British rifled guns: 
“ Cast-iron Guns—Four Whitworth guns—two being 32- 
pounders, and two 68-pounders—all burst under the 25th 
round; one Britten gun, 32-pounder, but only bored up to 18- 
pounder calibre, burst on the 60th round; one gun, 32-poun- 


der, Scott’s rifling, burst on the 73rd round , one gun, 32-poun- 
der, Scott’s rifling, burst on the 310th round; two guns, 32- 





32-pounder, Haddan’s rifling, burst at the 205th round ; one 


we believe, deposited in the Rotunda at Woolwich, by the 


Or Select Committee, with the history of its remarka- 





back, and broken nerves, with little to show for it.” 
Mr. Boucicault’s new play, written for Mr. Jefferson, is called 
“The Parish Clerk.” ———The Hon. Arthur Gor- 
don, C. M. G., at present Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick, is, we hear, to succeed Mr. Manners-Sut- 
ton as Governor of Trinidad. —— The 
whole number of $20,000 men pardoned by the President 
under the thirteenth exception of the amnesty proclamation, 
up to the 4th inst., was 7,172—————The Washington Na- 
tional Intelligencer is an enterprising journal ; it having pub- 
lished the President’s last veto message before the document 
had been opened in the Senatee——-—The U. 8S. Government 
has judiciously issued a circular dated May 9, instructing 
Collectors of Customs on the British American frontier, to 
admit to entry by appraisement goods from the above-named 
provinces that are unaccompanied by invoices or consular 
certificates when their value does not exceed $200. 
A London paper says that “the spirit in which the Tory 
leaders are now assailing the distinguished leader of the House 
(Mr. Gladstone), is very similar to the way in which they 
treated, and ultimately killed, poor Canning, another genius 
of the first class, forty years ago.” —The Russian troops 
disposed along the Russian frontiers of Poland have been re- 
cently reinforced, and are estimated at above 50,000 men. 
—-——Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have arrived home safely, 
and have appeared at Liverpool, in “ The Merchant of 
Venice.’”——-———The Austrian troops in Bohemia are esti- 
mated at 40,000 men, with a reserve of as many more in the 
adjoining provinces. —Mr. Alexander Munro is to make 
a statue of Watt, for Birmingham.————The Subscription 
Testimonial to Mr. Cruikshank is to be in the form of money. 
The Eisteddvod will this year be held at Chester.—— 
Mr. C. H. Sweetser has associated with himself Mr. Dorsey 
Gardner, in the conduct of the N. Y. Round Table. 
“ There is no end to the sufficiency of character ; it can afford 
to wait. It cannot but succeed.” —The puisne judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ceylon, Mr. H. B. Thomson, has in the 
press a work, entitled, “ Institutes of the Laws of Ceylon.” 
—When the cholera was at Marseilles, great quantities 
of sulphate of iron were used, not only in France, but also in 
Switzerland and in Germany, to disinfect closets, slaughter- 
houses, and all places giving off noxious emanations, and with 
perfectly satisfactory results -—The honour of knight- 
hood has been conferred by the Queen on Mr. Francis Grant, 
President of the Royal Academy. —The King of Greece 
is to be married to the Grand Duchess Wera of Russia, but 
the ceremcny will not take place till his Majesty has entered 
the Greek Church. ---- The suspension is announced of 
Barned’s Banking Company, at Liverpool. —Workmen 
are now engaged in taking down St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
Church, corner of Broadway and Houston Street, the congre- 

ation having sold the property for business purposes.——— 
The marriage has been celebrated, at Baden Baden, of the 
Duke of Ossuna, the Spanish Minister at St. Petersburg, and 
the Princess of Salm-Salm.———There is to be a new evening 
journal, in London, calied the Nightlight. —-A gen- 
tleman who was lately rescued from drowning in the 
river Cam, declared that the accident would be an advan- 
tage to him hereafter, as he should be able to say that he had 
been brought up at Cambridge. -The tailors’ strike at 
Edinburgh has ended. ——The ery Corporation 
Schools educate 2,190 children, at a cost of £2,300 per annum. 
























































the United Kingdom :—The Earl of Caithness, as Baron 
Barogill; and Lord Clerinont, as Baron Clermont. Earl Rus- 
sell has created six Peers since he took office. ———The Im- 
= family of Brazil bas been increased by the birth of a 
rince, son of the Duchess Saxe. 
the gradual decay of the Maori race. In 1842 their number 
was 114.000; in 1850 it was only 70,000; in 1858 it had drop- 
ped to 55,970; and it is now thought to be only 45,000. Con- 





—-The following noblemen have been created Peers of | 4, 


—Evidence is given of 


1001b. shell, 12ibs. powder. 


1101b. shot. 


split the two breech coils. 
about 50 rounds. 


Says: 


experiments.” -- 


and the Duke of Cambridge will be present. 


the deficiencies to £214,168 13s. 6d. 


Victoria's.” — 


upon temporary h-p; 
aj Barnett; Lieut RN Young to beSee Capt, v C 


gineers— 
—Royal Canadian Rifle Regt: Lieut 8 Mc 
Miller, who res.—15th Ft: Ens 


pounders, Jeffrey’s rifling, burst on the 50th round; one gun, 


gun, 82-pounder, on the French plan of rifling, burst on the 
120th round. One gun, 32-pounder, oval-bore, rifled on Lan- 
caster’s system, fired 2,000 rounds without injury, and is now, 


ble endurance painted upon it; five 68-pounder, oval-bore 
guns, at Sebastopol, fired 4,000 rounds each ; three 68-pounder 
oval-bore guns, at Shoeburyness, fired 600 rounds each, with 


“ Wrought-iron Guns :—600-pounder, 22 tons weight, 13 inch 
bore, deeply fissured in grooves, and unserviceable at the 
118th round; 300-pounder, 124 tons, burst at breech at 104th 
round ; 7-inch, 7} ton French competitive gun, deeply fissured 
grooves, at 360th round; 7-inch 74 ton Scott gun, the steel 
tubes split through at base at 420th round; 7-inch, 74 ton 
Whitworth gun, fissured 2ft. from the breech, right through 
the steel tube at 27th round; 7-inch shunt gunt split up the 
grooves at 100dth round ; 7-inch Frederick gun, of 135 cwt., 
six grooves, shunt, was found split up in the grooves for 2i/t. 
in the breech at 210th round. The 7-inch, 74 ton Lancaster 
oval-bore gun, has fired 480 rounds without the slightest change 
or wear in the interior of the bore, with 25lb. charges and 
The 12-ton Fraser gun, rifled on the shunt plan, 
burst at the 400dth round, 150 of which were with less than 
the service charge, the remainder having only the service 
charge, weight of projectile 250lbs; and on Tuesday week 
the second 600-pounder gun fractured in the steel tube and 
We believe this gun has fired 


In reference to this subject the Army and Navy Gazette 


We are not quite satisfied with the writer that the oval- 
bore system, as a system, has forty times the endurance of the 
Whitworth ; not does it follow that the accidental endurance 
of a cast-iron rifled gun should be taken as the test ofall cast- 
iron rifled guns. ‘The same rule applies to success as to fail- 
ures, and in all cases extended experiments are desirable, but 
it is evident a strong case must be made out before the autho- 
rities can be called upon to issue orders for long and costly 


A grand review of Volunteer corps connected with the 
northern counties is to take place at York on Saturday, June 
80. It is expected that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
Corps, number- 
ing in the aggregate from 10,000 to 15,000 men, have promised 
to take part in the proceedings——The grants for army ser- 
vice in the year ending March 31, 1865, amounted to £14,844.- 
088. The total expenditure was £14,639,628 9s. 2d. The 
savings on different votes amounted to £418,628 4s. 4d.; and 
The largest amount 
saved was £171,227 6s. 1d. on warlike stores; and the largest 
deficiency was £103,848 133. 1d. for services and supplies in 
clothing establishments.——Maj.-Gen. C. P. Ainslie has been 
appointed to the command of the troops in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, and has named Capt. J. W. Coventry, 15th 
Ft., as his aide-de-camp.——Col. Dudley Carleton will succeed 
Col. Mark Wood in the command of the Coldstream Guards. 
Col, Airey, Capt. Gardyne, and Lieut. Lord Wallscourt thus 
obtain promotion.~—The Queen has followed up the compli- 
ment she paid to the 89th Regt.—in presenting them with 
new colours—by a more permanent mark of her considera- 
tion. The regiment is now to bear the title of the “ Princess| Greenock ; J. J. Gregory to the 


War Orrice.—Maj-Gen J Bloomfield to be Col Commandant Admi the Hon. J. R. Drummond.—8u ‘ 
R A, v Gen ast dec.—In Royal Artiilery, the following | the ‘Agamemnon ;’ Dr W. J. Baird (additional) to the ‘ Boscawen; 
changes are to be noted, supplementary to those recorded in the 
ion of the. 8th inst: Capt and Bt-Maj W T. Barnett to be Lt- 
Col, v Bt-Col Dickson; Capt and Bt Lieut-Col G C Henry, from 
the Supernumerary List, to be Capt, v J De L Geunderson, "placed niority of 2nd April, 1 

xc Capt Smart to be Capt 
N Youn be See Capt, v C J Spyler : Lieut apy | ; T W Sanders to the ‘ Asia,’ for the ‘ Harrier ;’ F Day to 
G O'Connor to be Sec Capt. v F M 8mith, removed to Supernume- by a 
rary List; Lieut W Kemmis te be Sec Capt vem <> Ee to the ‘Industry ;’ W H 

Japt F i , to be Ad t-Ma. B8e 
oe ES les Yo be re Vv Lient D| the ‘ Lion,’ for tenders.—The following to be Engineers in H M 
J Il H Ruxton to be Lieut, by pur-| fleet: W H Barker, G McLeod, L M Green, J Dyson, JM Page, 


es 
Ruxton.—16th Ft, Capt J W Bostock to be Maj, w-p, yT Tyda 
= to a h-p Lieut-Coley, w-p.—17th Ft, A H Bertie, gent tobe 
ns, b-p, v Morgan J J P O’Connell, trans to 37th Ft. The 
intment of ~~ em with the honorary rank of Major, . 
orcoran to the Paymastersbip, which pee some time sin, 
has been cancelled.—The undermentioned officers, having pom 
leted the qualifying service in the rank of Lieut-Col, to be Cols, 
t Lieut-Col W arry, RA, Lieut-Col W H Cox, RA.—The y, 
dermentioned officers to have the local rank of Lieut-Col jp he. 
dia: Maj E W Bray, 4th Ft; Maj E Hardinge, 80th Ft, P 


Navy. 


TorrEepo ExPertmMENtT.—The French have had another ex 
periment in the torpedo way. It took place at Toulon, ang 
the fatal blow was thereby given to the old Vauban, Which 
sank forever beneath the blue waves. What is gained to 
naval scientific warfare by the proceeding it is difficult to gq 
Everything in this case, as in that of the use of the torpegg 
recently in England, had to be carefully and neatly arranged. 
the vessel had to be moored in just the right spot, and the 
torpedo had to be carefully propelled against the exact yp). 
nerable spot in the side. It is a hundred chances to one jj 
ever such a circumstance would occur in actual warfare 
Torpedoes are not inventions of to-day. During the Spanig, 
war in the Netherlands, under the reign of Henry IIL. of 
France, a torpedo was launched against Antwerp, and dig 
frightful and irreparable damage; but, as we read, gross pe. 
— and lack of knowledge was the cause of the success, 

he torpedo is a very terrible but by no u.eans practical jp. 
strument of war.--Court Journal. 





The Pelican, 17, Capt. Caton, has arrived at Portsmouth 
from the Mediterranean. She is to be dismantled and paid 
out of commission.——Rear-Adm. the Hon. J. Denman is now 
the senior officer for promotion to the Vice-Adm’s list, ang 
any casualty upon that, or upon the Adm’s, will place the 
command of H. M. ships in the Pacific at the disposal of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty.——It is stated that Capt. Arthur 
Cumming will succeed Capt. Caldwell as superintendent of 
the steam reserve at Portsmouth.——The Hong Kong Daily 
Press of February 19th describes a recent cruise of H. M, 
8. Opossum among the pirates in the Chinese seas, which, it 
says, hud been attended with very brilliant results, Lieut, st, 
Jobn, her commander, having, in one week, captured 15 
junks, 40 prisoners, 53 guns, and burnt a village, and liberated 
27 captives.——Prince Adalbert of Prussia, admiral of the 
fleet, has arrived at Toulon, from Italy. The maritime au. 
thorities have received orders to facilitate visits which the 
prince may desire to make in the port and arsenal.—lIt is 
expected that more than half the vessels composing the pre. 
sent Atlantic and Gulf Squadrons of the United States navy 
will be removed from the service, and either laid up or sold, 
——It is considered probable that the American Government 
will establish a depot in Lisbon for the use of their Mediter. 
ranean squadron.-——The Kearsage, American corvette, has 
arrived at Lisbon from Sierra Leone. Soon after leaving the 
African coast, nineteen of her crew were attacked by yellow 
fever, of whom fourteen died in a few days, the doctor being 
of the number.——Vice-Adm. Lord C. Paget, C.B., the Uom- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean squadron, is to have 
the dignity of Privy Councillor conferred on him, in recogni- 
tion of his services at the Admiralty.——Mr. G. 8. Lefevre 
is the new Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 


APpPOINTMENTS.—Admirala: Rear-Adm the Hon J R Drn- 
mond to be Rear-Adm Superintendent of Devonport Dockyard, y 
Symonds promoted. Captains: W C Chamberlain, of the ‘Re 
sistance,’ to the ‘ Asia,’ for service in the Reserve, v Caldwell; 
M Mackenzie to the ‘ Formidable,’ 26, as Flag-Capt to Vice-Adm 
Sir B W Walker, Commander-in-Chief at Sheerness; G Wode- 
house to be additional of the ‘ Pembroke,’ for service as Deputy- 
Compt Gen of the Coast-guard, v G W Tarleton, to be Comm 
Compt-Gen, v A P Ryder, advanced to flag rank on the Active 
List; the Hon J W8 Spencer to the ‘Pembroke,’ v Johnson, 
whoee period of service has expired. Commanders: J E Hunter 
to the ‘Amazon ;) H W Comber, late of the ‘ Pelican,’ to the 
‘ President,’ 16, drill-ship for the Royal Naval Reserve in the City 
Canal, v J AR Dunlop, promoted to post rank; R Carter to the 
* St Vincent,’ 26, training-ship for buys at Portsmouth, v 8J 
Greville, promoted to post rank; E Barkley to be Inspecting 
Commr in the Coast-guard, v Gibbons ; R G 8 Pasley to be Insp- 
Commr in the Coast guard, v Ingleticld; W F Lee to be Insp- 
Commr in the Coast-guard, v Sterne; R $ Bateman to be Insp- 
Comunr in the Coast-guard, v Earle; F B Herbert to be Insp-Comar 
in the Coast -guard, v Smith; G G Duff to the ‘ Active,’ v Hall; 
J G Mead to the ‘ Defence; R Sterne to the ‘ Royal George’ 
(additional) for service in the ‘Seamew,’ tender; C J Brownrigg 
to the ‘Challenger ;’ G D Bevan, late Insp Comm in the Coast- 
guard service, at North Yarmouth, to] the‘ Barracouta,’ 6, v W B 
Urmston, prom; H E G Earle, from the Aldborough Coast-guard 
division, to the ‘ Royalist,’ 11, at Port Royal, v Hon M H Nel 
son, prom; J H Bushnell, late of the ‘Freshwater,’ Isle of 
Wight Coast-guard division, to the ‘ Dasher,’ 2, paddle, Channel 
Islands, vGJ Malcolm, prom; BS De R Hall, from the ‘Ac 
tive,’ to the ‘ Fawn,’ 17, at Bermuda, v Hon W C Talbot, prom; 
A R Owen, late of the Weston-super-Mare, Somerset Coast-guard 
division, to the ‘ Falcon,’ 17, Australia, v G H Parkin, prom; TE 
Smith, from the ‘Chester,’ Coast-guard division, to the ‘Shear- 
water,’ 4, Pacific, v R G@ Douglas, prom; C J Balfour to the 
* Winchester,’ v Ch » sag ages eee y D A Denny to the 
* Royal George ;’ A © Curtis to the ‘ Donegal ;’ F M Ommanney 
to the ‘ Hastings ;? M B Medlycott, late of the ‘ Galatea,’ in North 
America, to the ‘ Minstrel,’ gunboat, at Portsmouth; 8 R Hunt 
ley, from the ‘ Duke of Wellington’ to the ‘Cherub,’ gunboat, 
at Portsmouth; W F L Elwyn, from the ‘ Princess Roya.’ to the 
‘Slaney,’ gun-vessel, at China, v J 8 Keats, prom ; C E Domvile, 
late of the ‘ Meanee,’ to the ‘ Algerine,’ gun-vessel, at China, vJ 
C Tucker, prom; W8J 8 Hornby, of the ‘Excellent,’ J M‘Neill 
Boyd, late of the ‘Meanee,’ and L A Bell, late of the ‘ Rattle: 
snake,’ to the ‘ Challenger,” 18, at Sheerness ; E W Hereford, to 
the ‘Britannia’ (additional), for service in the ‘Dapper, 
tender; Frederick G D Bedford, to the ‘Prince Albert. 
R. H. Thompson, as Lieut.-Comm to the ‘Dotterel,’ v Elliot, 
prom; 8. M‘Dougal to the ‘Hastings,’ as Flag-Lieut to Rear 
Adml C. F. E. 8. Evans; E. A. Belitho, J. J. F. Bell, and F. F. 
Liardet to ‘Curacoa;’ A. 8. Phillpotts and A. R. Cooper to the 
‘Narcissus ;’ C. 8. Browne, H. L. H. Vietch, and P. H. Worganto 
the ‘ Duncan,’ C. C. Stirling to the ‘Bellerophon; T. G. Price 
to be additional of the ‘Formidable,’ for service in the ‘ Lizard, 
tender, v J. B. Telfer, promoted to Commander; F.8 Clayton to 
the ‘St. George,’ 72, at Portland ;58. G. Price to the * Lion,’ 60, at 
Diedalus,’ for Tenders, v Den- 





ham ; F. de V. Saunders to the ‘Indus,’ as Flag-Lieut to Rear- 
eons: Dr. P. Mansficldto 


F. Piercy (addl) to the ‘ Cambridge.’—Paymasters : @. M. Blyth 
to the ‘Amazon;’ H. F. Roe, and T. O. Joynson to be Paymasters. 
J Edye, Esq, to be (o-_——~ on the Retired List, with s¢ 

— ane J Stiven to the ‘Cherub, 
R W Jones to the ‘Minstrel;?’ W Waterfield to the * Royal 
the ‘ Duke of Wellington ? E Hawke to the ‘Amazon ;’ H Jones 
reen to the ‘Shamrock;’ J King to the 


‘Indus,’ for ‘ Trusty ;’ J Devenport to the ‘Fox ;’ F Brockton to 








stant warfare, total disregard of sanitary conditions, and the 





chase, v & © Ward, who ret; A Grant, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v|J J Finch, E R Cockrell, W P Dawe, and J E Turner. 
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New Publications. 


After “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and “ Chastelard,” the criti- 
cal reader must needs be impatient of Mr. Swinburne’s Queen 
Mother and Rosamond, lately reprinted here, by Messrs. Tick- 
nor and Fields. These latter poems, indeed, contain the 
germs of power; but to read them after enjoying their prede- 
cessors is like going back from fruit to blossom. We shall 
sufficiently describe them by saying that they are dramatic 
poems, relating respectively to the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and the poisoning of Fair Rosamond—according to the 
legend—by Queen Eleanor. That these are poetic subjects, 
and susceptible of strong dramatic illustration, need not be 
urged. Mr. Swinburne obeyed a wise instinct, in choosing 
them. But he has not treated them well. The characters 
introduced do not seem to have been distinctly conceived, 
and are not distinctly portrayed. For this reason they appear 
unreal, and do not inspire sympathy. Their style, too, is dif- 
fuse, albeit thickly studded with beauties of fancy and of 
phraseology, and vital with the vigour of a youthful and un- 
hacknied mind. It is understood that, in respect to time of 
composition, they are earlier productions than “ Atalanta” and 
«Chastelard’—and such they certainly seem to be. Mr. 
Swinburne’s tendency to irreyerence—which in all his poetry 
implies an absence of the perception of moral beauty—is 
strikingly exemplified in “ the Queen Mother.” Upwards of 
thirty-five allusions to the Deity, nearly all of which are 
merely flippant and superfluous, occur in the first forty pages 
ofthe volume. The same defect runs through the work, and 
reappears in “ Rosamond”—which latter poem, by the way, 
illustrates, in feebler fashion, the theme of “ Chastelard,” 
infatuation with feminine beauty. The close of this poem, 
however, is really grand, in its eloquent pathos. Altogether, 
the book shows genius, but genius in its dawn. We append 
a translation of its French lyrics—the lyrical portion being 
small, and chiefly in that language—made by the London 
correspondent of a local paper: 

“Catching my lady, as with me she played, 
And kissed my eyes, said Cupid, ‘ The Rose 
Is more than flower and less than maid,’ 
Said Cupid, and knows! 


“¢There’s a pang in my bosom,’’ said Cupid, aware 
(God rest his soul) of her kisses’ smart, 
*O spare him, my lady, the wounds | bear!” 
Said Cupid at heart !” 
“ iy hey is bonny and sweet of tongue, 
owered of God to laugh and cry 
In dulceter note, that one might sigh 
And then forget. 


“ My lady is good, and her kiss a boon: 
Ob the joy to press so soft a check, 
Clasped in her arms, too blest to speak 
And ne’er to forget. 


“ Fair is my lady with sad blue eyes; 
Gold and red in her tresses aro blent, 
And woe is me, if her love be spent 

But to forget. 


“ Pale is my lady and gracious to see! 
But what care | for a shape at alk, 
If only that mouth be swect and small 
I never forget!” 





“ Alas! my lady, take pity on me! 
Who bear in my heart a sadness untold; 
No longer the rose in my bosom you see, 
But this sad marigold! 


“ Fall trouble enough in this life of ours, 
Which the old hopes witch with their coying arts ; 
Yet still 1 must bear this saddest of flowers, 
O friend, in my heart of hearts !” 


NEW MUSIC. 


“My Bonny Boat—Queen of the Sea.” By M. B. Ladd 


“Hilda Waltzes.” By D. Godfrey. ‘ Loved Ones at Home.” 
Words by M. W. Torrey. Music by H. P. Danks. ‘ The Freed- 
man’s Lament.” By M. B. Ladd....... Horace Waters, 


———_ -_ >-—_—_— * 
SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS. 

Mr. Gerald Massey, the poet, has lately published a sort of 
Treatise on Shakspeare’s Sonnets, alleging that they have 
never before been rightly interpreted, and aiming to explain 
their origin and significance. A London paper reviews the 
work as follows: 


Six hundred pages of eloquent prose about the Sonnets 
make a pretty large addition to the Saakspeare library. Mr. 
Massey’s excuse for writing so big a book is that he hasa new 
theory to propose, new facts to adduce, a new arrangement 
to make, a new reading to evolve. He has certainly entered 
into the personal and political history of Shakspeare’s time 
With a good deal of pains; and if his theory should turn out 
to be less novel than he fancies, his reading less conclusive 
than he believes, the praise of working on a safe line and of 
throwing out some excellent suggestions may still be due to 
him. It is something to have made a happy guess in explana- 
tion of the darkest enigma of our poetical literature. 

Mr, Massey’s theory is, that the Sonnets may be divided, 
mainly, into two series—i, The Southampton Sonnets; and, 
2, The Herbert Sonnets. 

The Southampton series, he finds, are beyond comparison 
the more important, both as to number and quality. They 
tell him a real story of men and women—of passion, jealousy, 
Tevenge that had an actual existence on the earth, and in 
Which Southampton, Elizabeth Vernon and Lady Rich 

each a living part, as lover, mistress, rival; and in which 
Shakspeare had also his part, as dramatist, versifier, friend. 
Some part of this set of propositions we hold to be true be- 
ond cayil. If Southampton is not the male friend addressed 
y Shakspeare in the earlier portion of these poems, evidence 
counts for nothing. Why, he is indicated in general and in 
Particular—as regards his class aud his person—by the most 
certain marks. ‘The friend addressed by the poet is young 
(8. i), of gracious presence (x), noble of birth (xxxvii), rich 
in money and land (xlviii), a town — (xcv), & man vain 


the office of Shakspeare’s friend. 


Hugheses, Hathaways, and Hartes. They confine our field 
of choice to men of the rank and character of Essex, Rutland, 


good deal of information from other sources, whose fortunes 


distinct and independent lines. 


his fellows by a number of special marks, some of which ap- 
pear to have escaped Mr. Massey’s critical eye. 


8. iii. 
2. He was still a single man.—S. iv. 
3. His mother was a widow.—5S. ix. 


Shakspeare.—Ss. xvi, xvii, xxvi. 
5. He bad publicly honoured the poet.—S. xxxvi. 
6. He was absent from London.—3s. xxviii, xxxix, xliv. 


naval expedition.—S. xlv. 


health.—S. xlv. 
9. This absence from England was in summer and autumn 
—S. xevii. 


just three years.—S. civ. 
Ss. Ixxxii, cii. 


world” to Shakspeare.—S. cxii. 


whom the twelve criteria will apply. 


criteria meet in Southampton. 


which we can follow him with the utmost confidence. 


Elizabeth Vernon’s jealousy of Lady Rich. 


would exhaust the Southampton series. 


ber of tolerably consistent groups. 
meaning by this arrangement ? 


by Shakspeare scholars. ; 
Of course, when we are told that the Sonnets contain a tru 


and reconciliation now assumed ? 
that he married her, we know. 


cion. 


have thought such a passion possible in her lover. 


truly to Montjoy. 


with any speech of love. ; 
his mother. She was Essex’s sister. 


Southampton’s friend and patron. 


publicly owned as his. 


out of such a difficulty. 


under them desired to have a comedy made of their own 
innermost feelings, and actually engaged the poet to put their 
sufferings into verse. Is that a likely course for happy lovers 
to pursue? Obstacles meet us on every side. If Southamp- 
ton had given his lady cause of offence, can we imagine him 
asking Shakspeare to endow his sin with poetic life? If 
Elizabeth Vernon had been truly im a rage against her cousin, 
Lady Rich, would she have liked her husband’s friend to 
make a play of her agony and remorse ? : i : 

We will not say that such a thing was impossible. Knowing 
the strange history of the love-poems written by Sidney of 
Lady Rich, we hesitate to affirm with confidence that such 
and such a course must have been taken by the Elizabethans, 
because;we feel what would be done, under like circumstances, 
by the Victorians. But we think it so far unlikely that 
Shakspeare could have been employed to illustrate a pemmage 
which was no credit to his patron that, in the face of Mr. 
Massey’s eloquent and ingenious pleading, we must still hesi- 
tate to build a theory of interpretation upon it. Mr. Massey 
does not feel our difficulties, and he pronounces on the sabject 








and exacting (ciii). These general characteristics, though 


with an enyiable confidence. 


vague and impersonal, exclude a good many pretenders to 


Pembroke, and Southamptom ; men about whom we have 4 


7. He was away in “slight air and purging fire’—on a|"% that the negro complexiom was not 


8. Messengers had come to England bringing news of his ia 8 most particular 


10. Shakepeare had, at this time of his absence, known him | (4s Woe atten to te Nerthare: ideal of beauty. 
11. Shakspeare had previously dedicated poetry to him.— 


12. He was a man who could be described as “all the | MOUrDing, and become ‘pretty mourners.’ 


Now all these twelve criteria (which admit of being tested 
in a few minutes) mark the man Southampton with unerring 
truth. Passing in review the noblemen who were then young, 
rich, wealthy, and profligate, we find one, and only one, to 


So far Mr. Massey treads on safe, historical -noeggg ae 
hen 

he goes on to say that the poet was employed by Southamp- 

ton to put a series of real incidents into verse; to write a| sister of Essex, the Helen of the Elizabethan poets. 

number of sonnets expressing Southampton’s passion for his 

mistress, Elizabeth Vernon—others expressing Elizabeth Ver- 

non’s love for Southampton—and other3 again expressing 


According to this idea, the Southampton Sonnets may be| the North. 
divided into two classes—Personal and Dramatic; those which 
spring out of Shskspeare’s personal feelings towards the 
Karl, his friend, and those whicb, at the Earl’s suggestion, he| of her as the ‘Stella’ of his Sonnets, and ‘ Philoclea’ of his 
devotes, dramatically, to an illustration of the little comedy 
going on between lover and mistress. These two divisions | life once more. 
By curious transpo- | trous as those of the Greek day-god. 
sition, the Sonnets, it is evident, may be thrown into a num-|as beams of gold caught in a net. 

Do they require new | was nearly a brunette. 
Mr. Massey is confident they | colour of her cheek as a ‘kindly claret,” which is definite as 
do; and whether he is right or wrong in his interpretation,| the tint described by Dante as being ‘less than that of the 
we think his suggestion that some actual facts underlie the | rose, but more than that of the violets,’ it is the ripe red that 
poetical structure excellent, and one that merits further study | has the purple of peach-bloom in its dye, and is only seen in 


history of human passion—that the people who address each 
other were once alive on earth—it became necessary to in- 7 
quire where the critic leerns all this secret history. Is there| And her eyes were black—‘ black stars,’ Sidney calls them. 
apy reason to believe that Southampton, Mistress Vernon, and Elsewhere they are twin-children of the Sun, begotten black 
Lady Rich underwent, in actual life, any of the love, jealousy | in the fervour of his affection. 


Penélope | in her hair: Night and starlight, in her eyes. 
Rich was no saint; she had been in love with Sidney in her| and the dark below—the fair hair with its Northern frankness 
youth; she had been basely sold to Lord Rich, a man whom | of smile and the black burning eyes of the South glittering 
she did not love; she was, in her middle-life, attached most | deadly-brilliant under black velvet eyebrows, with what Keats 
But, even if she had been the Lascivious | might have called their elon diamonding, gave that piquancy 
Grace which Mr. Massey assumes, Southampton was, of all | of character to her appearance on which the poets loved to 
men on earth, the one who never could have approached her | dwell.” 

She was almost old enough to be i: 
From the moment of| the forsworn wile, the treacherous friend—Mr. Massey sup- 
Sydney's death, she had been the consolation of Montjoy, | poses that Pembroke fell into love with Penelope Rich, into a 
She had not absolutely | passion not only guilty but degrading; and that he employed 
and finally left her husband’s roof; but her relations to Mont- Shakspeare to write the story of this abominable love. But 
joy were open; her children bore his name, and they were | here, again, we cannot follow him from his premises to his 
In everything but the name she was|conclusions. Pen 
his wife, as she became a few years later even in name. Re- | half-a-dozen children grown up. 
membering all that Montjoy was to Southampton, can any 
man believe that the young noble, however flighty, would h : : f 
have gone to Lady Rich with an avowal of guilty love, so| passion between this middle-aged woman and this tender 
openly as to have caused a family and public scandal, wring- | youth. I | 
ing the heart of his own beautiful and adoring mistress with | Strangest aberrations of the heart on record. 
the passionate misery found in the Sonnets? Wesceno issue 


The Herbert Sonnets—some of which Mr. Massey thinks 


hey exclude the whole|that Herbert himself wrote—are also connected with Lady 
class of actors, playwrights and managers; the whole tribe| Rich. Indeed, the ‘Lascivious Grace’ appears to exercise a 
of Shakspeare’s kinsmen and townsmen; all the imaginary | kind of fascination over the critic, some of whose finest pas- 


sages are devoted to a description of her charms, This picture 
of her beauty is good and true :— 


“Tt has been assumed that the lady of these sohnets was a 


black-eyed, black-haired beauty, with a complexion of th 
we can follow, and whose a eae oo a 7 ouestiiost ‘hue. This must result from her black eyes hosing 
“ j fli & little furth, unduly influenced the reader’s imagination. In the old age 
> ere, _ ee ee eee Bren ‘i Indeed’ says the first of these sonnets, ‘Jlack was not counted fair. 
or particular marks, - : mee - >| But the Poet is not speaking of women whose faces are 
the poet’s friend is described in full; discriminated from all e 


black ; when he says that black is now your only true beauty, 
he does not mean ‘ Blucks.’ It is the lady’s eyes, not her 


1. His mother was living when the Sonnets were written.— complexion, that is black. Her character may be black, but 


her countenance is not: she is neither a blackamoor nor a 
* black a, Lady Rich did appear in one of the Court 
masques called the ‘Masque of Blackness, as an Ethiop 


4. He had had some previous poetical connexion with beauty, with her hands, arms, and face blackened to the 


required tint, whilst her naked white feet dazzled the eyes as 
they dallied with a running stream; but this cannot be the 
complexion celebrated. Nor did it need Shakspeare to tell 
! ¢ wont to be 
in the antique time. The subject touches 
way the old poetic qnarrel 
respecting the rival charms of black eyes and blue. In the 
old time the frank eye of bonny English blue, or good honest 
grey, bore away the palm as the favourite of our Poets. Black 
: But here is 

such @ triumph of this colour that black is Beauty’s only - 
wear. Black eyes and black eyebrows, not a black face nor 
a dark compiexion! It is the eyes alone that have put on 
Now, the eyes 
would not have put on mourning if the face had been 
swarthy ; the hair black; and it is the eyes alone that are 
‘so suited’ in mourning hue. There are two distinct excuses 
why the eyes should have assumed this mourning and put 
on this black ; neither of which would have had a starting- 
point if the lady had been altogether dark; then it would 


admired 


Essex was not single. | have been her beauty that was dressed in the mourning-robe 
Rutland had no previous connexion with the poet, and had 4 B 4 


never publicly honoured him. Pembroke was a mere boy, to 
whom Shakspeare had not dedicated a book. In 1595, Pem- 
broke, then William Herbert, was only fifteen years old, and 
his mother was not a widow. Every point in these twelve 


not her eyes and brows alone. It will be seen that there is 
something very special about these black eyes—in opposition 
to which something fair is required and implied. or where is 
the motive ?—and when we have lifted the veil of mystery 
through which they have glittered, and behind which the face 
has been so long concealed, we shall, 1 think, find that the 
supposed dark lady of Shakspeare’s Sonnets is the famous 
olden-haired and black-eyed beauty Penelope Rich, the first 
ove of Philip Sidney, the cousin of Elizabeth Vernon, the 
She was 
“a most triumphant lady, if report be square to her,” whose 
lively blood ran blush-full of the summer in her veins. As 
wonderful a piece of work as ever Nature cunningly com- 
pounded, and her beauty was of the rarest kind known in 
Sidney, who proclaimed his love for her and his 
joy therein, ‘tho’ nations might count it shame’ and in the 
heavens set her starry name, has le!t vivid Venetian paintings 


Arcadia —whereby the lady glows in the mind, warm with 
She had bair of tawny gold, witht tresses lus- 
Sidney described them 
In complexion of face’she 
Her Poet has exactly marked the 


the deep complexion—hardiy ever found wi b golden hair. 


Of all complexions the culled sovereignty 
Did meet as at a fair in her fair cheek. 


e 


So black were the eyes that 


Here, the hard fact runs| those who have attempted to depict them seem to have felt, 
against the convenient fancy. We know nothing of thekind,|as they say of their very dark women in Angouléme, they 
That Southampton was in love with Elizabeth Vernon, and | were ‘born when coal was in blossom.’ 
Of his faithlessness to her at | ‘of touch,’ that is, of black marble. 

any time, either before or after marriage, there is no hint. Of and brunette was striking as is the rich gold and the gorgeous 
any jealousy on her part against Lady Rich there is no suspi-| black of the humble-bee. 


Sidney calls them eyes 
This opposition of blonde 


Thus her beauty had the utmost 


We cannot believe either that Lord Southampton was | contrast and chiaroscuro with which Nature paints the human 
ever in love with Lady Rich, or that Elizabeth Vernon could | face. 


Day, with its golden lights, may be said to have dwelt 
The light above 


To explain the main enigma of the Sonnets—the dark lady, 


Penelope was double Pembroke’s age; she had 
She was Montjoy’s mistress- 
wife, and Montjoy was to Herbert a friend, almost a father, 
Nothing in the letters of that time suggests the idea of a guilty 


If this passion were genuine, it would be one of the 


But the existence of such a madness on the part of Pem- 
broke is only part of the difficulty. Before accepting it as a 


Again, in order to accept Mr. Massey’s theory, we must key to the Sonnets, we must convince ourselves that Shak- 
imagine not only that all these loves and jealousies were true, | speare could have lent himself to its glorification; notin his 
but that either while they were in progress, or when they | youth and in the time of his poverty, but in his ripest years 
were happily past, the parties who had been so miserable | and after he had become a gentleman at Stratford. We 


cannot credit such a thing. 


Hine Avts. 


LATEST RELICS OF 





At the residence of the Misses Leech, in Gloucester Square, 
Hyde Park, there was held, at the beginning of April, a private 
exhibition of sketches by the late John Leech, accompanied by 
tracings of the most popular and memorable contributions to 
Punch, This was a gathering entirely apart from that of the 
larger coloured drawings already exhibited ; and to artists, and 
those who may have profited by such an opportunity of estimat- 
ingtthe earliest essays, and tracing the development of such a 
genius as that of Leech, it must have proved deeply interest- 


ing. 

We found in this collection ambitious sketches, made at the 
early age of six years, so full of spirit and truth tat we ask 
ourselves, on seeing such things, where a child of tender years 
can have picked up his knowledge. ‘as tl 
touched tracing, of Mr. Leech’s first contribution to Lunch, 


There was the sketch. or a 
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entitled “ Foreign Affairs,” which appeared, we think, in 1841 
or ’42, composed of a group of foreigners, distinguished . by 
eccentricity of costume ; and from this epoch the drawings of 
successive years became more facile, pointed, and characteristic. 
It might have been supposed that Hogarth, Rowlandson, George 
Cruikshank, H. B., Seymour, Doyle, and others, had in the fields 
of didactig and political caricature left nothing fora ; but 
John Leech opened up " ground for himself, cultivated it with 
unexampled success, and showed that coarseness and vulgar extra- 
v ce are not a necessary element of Art-stricture on the follies 
and affectation of every-day life. Some of the sketches are pen 
outline, filled in with colour; among these is ‘ Harley as the 
Strange Gentleman,” an admirable reminiscence of the popular 
actor, with many others similar in manner, but wanting the pun- 

ent allusion which distinguishes the more recent Punch designs. 
fiere were exhibited tracings of the cuts illustrative of the 
“ Rising Generation,” the once famous “ Brook Green Volunteer,” 
“The Children of the Mobility,” “Pin Money and Needle 
Money,” “ The Merry Month of May,” “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
“The Training School for Ladies about to appear at Court,” 
‘¢ The Chinese Ambassador,’ “ Whig Measures,” “ Illustrations 
of Humbug,” “ Paris Fashions for 1848,” witha long catalogue 
of others at which we laugh again as heartily as on their first 
appearance. With respect to the peculiar vein of humour per- 
vading the pictures of the “ Rising Generation,’ nothing has 
ever been deduced from these materials having such a strength 
of reflection on children of more mature growth. 

The value of Jobn Leech’s drawings is manifold ; but they are 
especially precious as teaching that coarse narrative or allusion 
is not an essential of pictorial satire aimed at the manners and 
habits of the day. The subjects whieh he has treated come home 
to us with the peculiar force of familiar instances, set forth, not 
so much in a new, as their true light ; and it is no disparagement 
to say that Leech alone has held up the mirror to our nature in 
a feeling so kindly, that those who thus see themselves as others 
see them cannot be averse from profiting by_ the lesson.—Art 
Journal. 





—_>—_—_. 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Each spring the Parisian aristocracy introduces some fash- 
ion which is reserved for themselvesalone. That for the pre- 
sent season is one for which every woman of taste has an 
innate tendency; it isthe preference given to white, either 
for home or ball dress. The great care and numberless ex- 
penses connected with such a toilette make it a luxury for 
the rich only, when adopted for home or morning dress ; at 
the same time it is generally a proof of elegance and good 
taste. These morning-dresses are no longer called peignoirs, 
although they are a costume négligé. That which constitutes 
their recherché elegance is their apparent simplicity. These 
white dresses ure composed of a long skirt of percale, and a 
short casaque of the same; the casaque not fitting, but show- 
ing the figure. Some are trimmed with narrow ruche forming 
a small grecque, and fastened on with a coloured cotton. 
Others have an insertion, with a guipure at each edge; and 
again, others are made in large scallops, trimmed either with 
a fancy braid all white, or white and coloured. 

Another marked preference in the same circle is that for 
white and black, white and lilac, or grey and white. These 
form the walking-dresses of those who wear white at home. 
Indeed, now that the dress and jacket must match, one has 
not much choice of colour, as anything very striking or 
bright is by no mieans suitable for such a style of toilette 

We still find striped or plain materials are more generally 
in favour than any other, they are so decidedly the most suit- 
able for skirts on the bias. Indeed, stripes cut thus produce 
a pretty effect, forming into points where they join. Many 
dresses are made quite plain. When trimming is used, bands 
of taffetas on the bias are frequently employed. Cluny gui- 
pure also, and small round mother-of-pearl buttons are very 
fashionable, especially on the “ Princesse” make of dress, 
which will predominate through the summer. As the warmer 
weather approaches, it appears that the casaque, formed 
simply by basques fastened on to the waistband, will be 
adopted. It is more convenient for the present make of dress 
than the former fashion of having no body to the dress under 
the out-of-doors jacket, which was so frequently the resource 
of ladies when the beat was too great to admit of the double 
vestment. Of course, these basques must be well cut, and 
fitted to the waist in such a manner that they do not appear 
separate. The first dress in our list this month is one of this 
description. A robe, “ Princesse” make, of wide stripes of 
grey and white. A wide black guipure put as revers round 
the bottom of the skirt and sleeves. The long basque, fixed 
under a band of guipure, is also trimmed round, and the trim- 
ming is rounded and carried up the sides, which are opened 
up, and also up the fronts, A foulard dress, with small black 
spots. The under-skirt festooned, and edged with black vel- 
vet; the upper skirt draped at every seam, with bunches of 
black velvet ribbon. Small palet6t of the same, with revers in 
front, and pockets all trimmed with velvet of different widths, 
forming festoons. Jet buttons. A dress of dark drab foulard, 
with shaded green spots. At the bottom of the under-skirt a 
plaiting of green taffetas, headed with three bias pieces. The 
—_ skirt draped in four places under wide ends of green 
taffetas, fastened with mother-of-pearl buttons. Tight casaque, 
with pipings up every seam, and ends of ribbon at the shuul- 
ders and the middle of the collar at the back. 

A very elegant robe, ‘‘ Princesse,” of white foulard, dotted 
over with blue or pink flowers, trimmed all up the skirt with 
rows of Cluny guipure over coloured ribbon put on in bran- 
debourgs, or horizontally, and graduated in the length of the 
pieces. The casaque imitated with a band and ornaments of 
guipure, forming festoons. Small pockets of guipure and 
ribbon. A dark drab foulard, with a narrow black stripe, or 
rather merely a thread, of “ l’sincesse” form, trimmed upon 
every seam with a very thick piping of black taffetas, a simi- 

lar piping round the bottom, and a row of large black taffetas 
buttons up the front. Basques fastened to the band, simply 
piped round to match the dress, A robe of foulard of a 
golden brown colour, with large black spots. ‘This is also of 
“ Princesse” make, and up each geam is placed a guipure in- 
sertion. Tight casaque of the same, trimmed round with a 
wide insertion, with a small hood also trimmed with guipure. 
A green poult-de svie dress: round the bottom a bead fringe 
intermixed with crystal—one of the latest novelties for fancy 
trimmings. It is put on in festoons. The body is plain, sim- 
ply trimmed round with a wide fringe. A simple toilette of 
drab linos: robe “ Princesse,” cut up at the bottom over a 
petticoat of blue silk, and trimmed with blue silk buttons, 
Small casaque festooned round, and also trimmed with blue 
buttons. A toilette de ville of violet gros grain, trimmed up 
the sides with ornaments of white and black guipure, fastened 
at equal distances by pompons of violet velvet, worked with 
silver thread. A pardessus of plush violet, fastened with sil- 
ver buttons, complete this elegant toilette.. A robe of light 
blue taffetas antique, quite plain at the hips, and trimmed 
at the bottom of the skirt with a fringe. The heading worked 
with white beads. This is carried up the three front seams, 


forming an apron. The body is high and plain, and is com- 
pleted by a baequine, which is fastened to a band embroider- 
ed with beads and trimmed to match the skirt. This bas- 
quine is worn generally out of doors — A dress of gros 
d’Athenes, grey shot with pink. ‘ Kmpire” skirt, trimmed 
with five bias folds, surmounted by an elegant insertion of 
Brussels lace. Round body, trimmed to match the skirt. A 

aze de Chambery dress, ce with large spots of white satin. 

he skirt is trimmed with five narrow bouillonnes of white 
gauze, at little distances apart, the space being filled in with 
wreaths of myosotis. Low full body and short sleeves, 
trimmed with myosotis, An emerald-green moire dress, with 
a long trained skirt, untrimmed. Casaque “ Louis XIII.,” 
with waistcoat of satin “ Régina” as long as the casaque, and 
buttoned all the way up with buttons of camev set in silver. 
Dress of gaze de Chambéry, with under-skirt of violet silk, 
and tablicr “ Louis XV.” of gaze bouillounée. The same at 
the back. At each sice a trimming of mauve tulle, with vio- 
lets covered with tulle bouillonné, and wreaths of the same 
flowers between each bouillonué. Low body, with bouillons 
of tulle. Ceinture and pouff of violets. A dinner dress of 
white taffetas antique, trimmed with ornaments of violet vel- 
vet edged with gold. Low square body, trimmed in the same 
style, Short sleeves, and band of velvet and gold. 

We must now turn our attention to that most important 
part of the toilet, the bonnet. But is there such a thing to be 
seen? It seems doubtful. One may, indeed, see floating 
tulle—something round and indescribable—on the summit of 
the head, which is called a bonnet; but it is difficult, we con- 
fess, to believe it is one, and yet such is the bonnet of to-day. 
The “ Lamballe” seems to be quite the favourite. It does 
not reach to the cheeks, and has a round crown, which leaves 
the ears and back hair quite free. Thus, a chapeau “ Lam- 
balle,” of tulle bouillonné, with a trimming of ‘rice straw and 
white byacinth. These bonnets are placed on the summit of 
the head, and have no cap—simply a border or edging. That 
of byacinths, just spoken of, is merely strung together, like 
those made by children, of lilac or wild flowers. Another 
“ Lamballe” was of rice straw, with a blonde at the back, 
and a crystal fringe across the front. Hanging strings are 
quite the fashion. Two sets of strings are usually put—one to 
fasten the little square or round of tulle, the other crossing 
under the chin, and fastened with a bouquet of flowers, or float- 
ing carelessly over the shoulders. Another very elegant 
little bonnet at the same house was made of tulle, and trim- 
med with marabouts, lilac, and crystal fringe. We must 
pass on to describe some models for those who are not wil- 
ling to adopt the “ Pamela” or “ Lamballe;” and of these 
may be seen an endless variety. Thus a capote of lilac crape 
with a water-lily also of lilac crape, with gold pistils; orna- 
ments of crystal and gold. On the crown a trimming of 
blonde cut in three long points to form the curtain. Flowers 
with boaffettes of crape and crystal ornaments inside. Strings 
of white moire ribbou. Straw bonnet, trimmed with orna- 
ments of green velvet and straw inside, and curtain of white 
tulle spotted with straw and velvet. Capote of maize crape, 
with a wide curtain of crape trimmed with black lace and jet 
beads. On the left side some ears of corn made of maize crape 
and jet. The inside trimmed with the same and white 
blonde. Another very elegant bonnet was made of pink 
crape snd white tulle alternately. Round the crown a light 
wreath of jasmine. The inside of pink crape and crystal 


_|fringe. A chapeau “Ninon” of white tulle Malines worked 


with crystal beads, and trimmed with a wreath of marabouts 
powdered with gold. A fringe of crystal all round, and on 
one side a bunch of marabouts spotted with crystal. Bandeau 
of blue velvet. A chapeau “ Lamballe” of pink tulle, edged 
with large crystal beads. On one side an uaigrette of white 
marabouts and roses fastened to a scarf of tulle floating at the 
back. Bandeau of pink hyacinths, forming also a Benoiton 
chain, falling over the strings of pink silk. Flowers will be 
the favourite ornament for bonnets this season; and we do 
pot wonder at this, when we see with what exquisite skill 
they are copied and arranged.— Le Follet. 

—- > 





Tue Potency or Pounps.—Sir John Hawkins, who, though 
he may not compete with Boswell as a biographer, was chosen 
by Johnson as his executor in preference to Boswell, was first a 
successful solicitor, next an active and experienced magistrate, 
and knew the world much and widely. Had he come down to 
us only as the active and useful Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
the following extract would have been often quoted and well 
known. But as coming from an author who could not write a 
biography so well as Boswell, nor a history of music so well as 
Burney—which is all we know of Sir John Hawkins--it is quite 
forgotten :--‘t The chances [of eluding conviction) are these : 1. 
That the offender is not discovered, or, if discovered, not appre- 
hended. 2. That the person injured is not both willing and 
able to prosecute him. 3. That the evidence is not sufficient for 
the finding of the bill, or if it be, 4. That the indictment is so 
framed as that the offender cannot be convicted on it; or, 5. That 
the witnesses to support it may die, or be prevailed upon to ab- 
scond, or to soften their testimony; or, 6. They may be entan- 

led or made to contradict themselves, or each other, in a cross- 
examination by the prisoner’s counsel ; or, 7, A mild judge ; or, 
8, An ignorant or perverse jury; 9. A recommendation to 
mercy ; or, 10, Appeals to the public by states of his case in 
pampblets, or newspaper paragraphs, which the Newgate solici- 
tors know very well how to get drawn. 11. Practices with a 
jury to obtain a declaration that some of them were dissatisfied 
with the verdict. 12. A motion in arrest of judgment. 13, A 
writ of error grounded on some defect or mistake on the face of 
the record. 14, An escape; and lastly, interest to procure a 
pardon. [What follows is a note on the last word.] To this 
purpose, and as a caveat against seeking redress for injuries by 
going to law, I recollect a saying of a very sagacious and expe- 
rienced citizen, Mr. Selwin, who was formerly a candidate for 
the office of chamberlain, and missed it only by seven votes out 
of near seven thousand:—‘ A man,’ says he, ‘ who deliberates 
about going to law, should have, first, a good cause ; secondly, 
a good puree ; thirdly, an honest and skilful attorney ; fourthly, 
good evidence ; fifthly, able counsel ; sixthly, an upright judge ; 
seventhly, an intelligent jury ; and with all these on his side, if 
he has not, eighthly, good luck, it is odds but he miscarries in 
his suit.’ The same person told me the following story : He was 
once requested, by aman under sentence of death in Newgate, to 
come and see him in his cell ; and, in pure humanity, he made 
bim a visit. The man briefly informed him that he had been 
tried and convicted of felony, and was in daily expectation of 
the arrival of the warrant for his execution ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘1 
have £200 and you are a man of character, and had the court- 
interest when you stood for chamberlain ; I should’therefore hope 
it is in your power to get me off.’ Mr. Selwin was struck with 
so strange an application, and to account for it asked if there 
were any alleviating circumstances in his case ; the man peevishly 
answered, No—but that he had inquired into the history of the 
place where he was, and could not find that any one who had 
wo hundred pounds was ever hanged. Mr. Selwin told him it 





was out of his power to help him, and bade him fure. 


————— 
well— which,’ added he, ‘he did; for he found means to 
escape punishment.’’—We all know that publications of the clas, 
of “Jonathan Wild,” “The Beggars’ Opera,” &c., throw out 
more than hints of such a state of things as above described 
These hints are neglected: but we may begin to pay more re, 
spect to them when we find them backed by such stories from 
Quarter-Sessions Judge.— The Atheneum, citing Boswell’s Life 
Johnson. t 

Tue ARMs OF THE CiTy oF LONDON.—The arms of thy 
City of London are, Argent, a cross gules in the first quarter 
a dagger erect of the second. The Cross of St. George wa; 
used as a Royal badge as early as the reign of King Edwarg 
IIL, and this —— accounts for its adoption as the arms 
of the City of London, but the dagger has been the cause of 
much dispute. According to some it was placed there ag the 
emblem of St. Paul, the patron saint of the city; to others in 
commemoration of the valour of Sir William Walworth, who 
slew with his own hand the rebel Wat Tyler. On the othe; 
hand, it is said that the bosses in the eastern crypt of the 
Guildhall, which bear the arms of London with a dagger, are 
older than the time of Richard II., in whose reign Wat Tyler 
was killed. 

Brave Walworth, knight, lord-mayor, ye slew 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes ; 
The King, therefore, did give in lieu 
The dagger to the City armes. 


Other accounts say that the arms granted at that time were 
those of Sir John Philpot, who killed the rebel with his sword 
after Walworth had struck him down. The Bishop of Exe. 
ter, suid to be his descendant, bears, gules, a cross argent be. 
— four swords erect of the last, hilted and pommelled or, 
— Queen. 








Tue Mopern SpHynx.—This Egyptian (Hall) tmoystery or 
riddle has been solved. The apparently detached living head 
belongs to a body concealed behind two angularly placed 
mirrors which give the effect of all beirg open beneath the 
table on which the head appears, giving the illusion ofa head 
without a body. The priuciple is the same as that of the 
mysterious cabinet at the Polytechnic, which either conceals 
or shows the person or persons within, according as the mir. 
rors are drawn out or put back on the sides of the cabinet— 
Builder. 

Dr. Parr.—He read slowly and distinctly, but I had hear} 
better readers. What, however, was of more consequence, he 
proceeded, as he read the lessons, to explain the text in the 
mistranslations of the sacred books. “ My brethren, this text 
should have been rendered so and so.” “ This passage is not 
as fully expressed or clear as it should be.” He had a horror 
of his parishioners being led into any error by the falseness of 
the text. LIheard him once read the Royal proclamation 
against vice and immorality. This he prefaced by stating 
that it was issued by bis Majesty in his office as head of the 
church, and not in his private capacity, for with that it had 
nothing to do. He would never read the Athanasian creed~ 
that exultation and glory of the high church party. In con- 
versation one day, aiter denying that it was of any authority 
except in the church of Rome, I let slip, in my remarks, the 
word “damnable” for “damnatory.” He instantly corrected 
me, “damnatory,” Mr. Redding, we say—perhaps we both 
mean the same thing.—Redding’s “ Celebrities whom I haw 
known.” 

Free Trave.—Of late — our policy had been specially 
one of free trade, and the beneficial effects of that policy had 
been exhibited by the commercial treaty with France. The 
effect in France was that whereas in 1860 she exported cot- 
ton, linen, and woollen goods and yarns to the value of 
$27,000,000 francs, they had increased in 1864 to 517,000,000 
francs. The exports of England had increased, if possible, in 
a still more remarkable degree, having been £58,500,000 in 
1859, and £114,000,000 in 1864. This increase had been owin, 
since the treaty with France, to the energy of the departmenis 
of the Government, and the able assistants they had employed. 
Austria, the last stronghold of the protective system, had now 
abandoned her ground, and we owed that result to the cham- 
bers of commerce in the north-east of England, Mr. Malet, 
Mr. Somerset Beaumont, and Sir William Hutt. The upshot 
of the Austrian treaty on the Austrisn side was this—that the 
French standard was adopted ; the customs duties in Austria, 
after an early date, were not to exceed 35 per cent. ad valorem 
on any description of British goods. 











Great Briratn’s EstrMaTep EXPENDITURE FoR 1866-07. 
—The estimated expenditure for the year is as follows:— 
Funded and unfunded debt, £26,140,000 ; consolidated fund, 
£1,880,000 ; army, £14,095,000; navy, £10,400,000 ; collection 
of revenue, £5,003,000; packet service, £821,000; miscella- 
neous, £7,856,000. Total, £66,225,000. The total estimated 
expenditure last year was £66,147,000. The estimated reve- 
nue of 1866-67 is as follows: Customs, £21,400,000; excise, 
£19,758,000 ; stamps, £9,450,000 ; assessed taxes, £3,400,000; 
income tax, £5,700,000 ; post-office, £4,450,000; crown lands, 
£325,000; miscellaneous, £3,100,000. ‘Total, £67,575,000. The 
estimated charge was £66,225,000; the probable surplus of 
income over charge, £1,350,000. 





A Fematx Frexp.—Elizabeth —— was wont to dress well in 
order to please her husband, and she spent half the day over her 
toilet. On one occasion, a lady’s-maid saw something wrong 10 
her head-dress, and as a recompence for observing it, received 
such a severe box on the ears that the blood gushed from her 
nose, and spirted on her mistress’s face. When the blood drops 
were washed off her face, ber skin appeared much more beautiful 
—whiter and more transparent on the spots where the blood bad 
been. Elizabeth formed the resolution to bathe her face aud 
her whole body in human blood, so as to enhance her beauty. 
Two old women and a certain Fitzko assisted her in her uudet- 
taking. This monster used to kill the luckless victim, and the 
old women caught the blood, in which Elizabeth was wont to 
bathe at the hour of four in the morning. After the bath she 
appeared more beautiful than before. She continued this habit 
after the death of her husband (1604), in the hopes of gaining 
new suitors. The unhappy girls who were allured to the castle, 
under the plea that they were to be taken into service there, 
were locked up in a cellar. Here they were beaten till their 
bodies were swollen. Elizabeth not unfrequently tortured the 
victims herself; often she changed their clothes which dripped 
with blood, and then renewed her cruelties, The swollen = 
were then cut up with razors. Occasionally she had the git's 
burned, and then cut up, but the great majority were beaten ° 
death, At last her cruelty became so great, that she would ay 
needles into those who sat with her in a carriage, eapecially ! 
they were of her own sex. One of her servant-girls she strip ee 
aaked, smeared her with honey, and so drove her out of 
house. When she was ill, and could not indulge her cruelty, § : 
bit a person who came near her sick bed as though she pera 
wild beast. She caused, in all, the death of 650 girls, some 





Techeita, on the neutral ground, where she had a cellar con 
structed for the purpose; others in different logalities ; for mury 
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oodshed became with her a necessity. When at last 
der and L- of the lost children could no longer be cajoled, the 
we ed was seized, and the traces of the murders were disco- 

Her accomplices were executed, and she was imprisoned 
vette — Book of Were: Wolves, by S. Baring-Gould. 


‘usEUM.—The accounts, estimates, &c., of the British 
useum, have been published. The expenditure for the year 
i the 31st ult. was £101,808 14s, 4d. ; and the sum required 
ented ensuing year is estimated at £102,744. During the year 
369,967 persons visited the general collections, exclusive 
pn a This is a less number than thatin any previous year 
¢ 1960, In the reading-room about 4,158 books are used per 
= The number of readers in 1865 was 100,271, or, on an 
~~. ge, 349 per diem, each reader having consulted twelve 
- ks daily. 29,686 volumes have been added to the library. 
ue namber of deliveries of manuscripts to readers during the 
= was 2,311, and to artists and cthers in the rooms of the de- 
ao nt 4,179. The collection of manuscripts has been added | 
by 1,197 documents, 180 original charters, and 231 casts of} i 
pt "at the sale of the celebrated collection of the late Count t 
ourtales a number of antiquities were purchased for the Greek 
— Roman departments, and various other purchases, presents, 
rded. 
aa iment of zoology, 10079 to that of geology, and 3,623 
to that of mineralogy.—- uilder. 


c 





New Horets IN THE East.—We observe that the company 
which was formed for the purpose of establishing hotels in India 
and China, and elsewhere on the route between England and the 
British settlements in India and China, have just completed the 
firet of their establishments, which is to be opened at Point de 
Galle immediately. Another is in course of building at Cairo in 

Both of these will, we are informed, have every comfort 
and convenience of the best Englich hotels. Anyone who has 
peen along this route must feel how much hotels of this descrip- 
tion are required, and we only hope that the success which there 
jsevery reason to expect will attend the first efforts of the com- 

any be such as to induce them gradually to extend their system 
om Egypt, India, and China, in all of which countries hotel ac- 
commodation suitable to the requirements of the present day is 
so much wanted.—Army and Navy Gazette. 





CurtosiT1Es OF ADVERTISEMENT.—This subject is worthy of 
being treated by some among the hundred of clever collectors 
and chiffonniers who are “taking notes” (as Burns says), aud 
printing them. As an instance, A. desires to furnish “ Homes 
of Taste” —B. asserts that one of the pursuits of his life has been 
to assert and prove “the existence of a Goshawk.” But in no 
world do confession and self-assertion take such singular forms 
of public expression as in ours of Music. Who would not be 
startled by the appeal for favour and occupation put forward by 
one who quietly assumes or accepts the style and title of “ Paga- 
nini redivious ?” Why not as well, for the new Juliet, “ Mrs. 
Siddons come back again ?”--Atheneum. 





A Recoonition or Humane Conpuct.—A testimonial consist- 
ing of » handsome chased silver tankard, has been subscribed 
for, by the inhabitants of Gravesend, to be preseuted to Captain 
Cavasa, of the Italian Marionople, on board which ship the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated steam vessel London were brought eafely 
into port. The tankard bears the following inscription : “ Pre- 
sented to Captain Cavasa by a few English friends, not as a re- 
ward but as an attestation of their esteem and gratitude, for his 


humane and kind conduct towards the survivors of the ship Lon- H 


don.”—London paper. P 


A Tree witnout Fruir.—An acacia of a rare species, of 
which the like is omly to be seen in the Jardin des Plantes, has 
just been transplanted in Paris. It was planted as a “‘ tree of 
liberty” in 1793 in the great court-yard of the Imperial Library 
in the Rue de Richelieu, where it has flourished ever since. In 
consequence of the great additions making to the Imperial Li- 
brary it became necessary to remove the acacia. It was at first 
proposed to cut the tree down, but it was subsequently resolved 
to transplant it, and it is now to be seen in the adjoining court- 
yard.— Times. 





Postio-nowse Poirictans.--Ist Costermonger. Vell; I calls 
this ere Reform Bill a half-and-half measure. ; 

2nd Costermonger. Sitch half-and-half as I never heer’d on. 

lst Costermonger. Didn't yer? : 

2nd Costermonger. No. All the half-and-half as ever I drinked 
was mixed together. I never know’d nobody drink his half-and- 
half swallerin’ one half first and the tother arterwards.— Punch. 





Freak or News.—The first announcement in the United States 
of the death of the Princess Charlotte, in 1817, was made in a 
little country newspaper in the town of Northampton, Mass., 
about one hundred miles from the seaboard. This was before the 
days of telegraphs, steamships, or even regular sailing packets. 
In this case, the news was taken to Canada on a British vessel ; 
and a passenger, who had a London paper in his pocket, with the 
news, travelled by stage to Boston. Stopping at Northampton 
over night, he incidentally spoke of the news, which the country 
printer present was observing enough to take down and publish 
the next day. The Princess died November 15, 1817, but the 
fact was noc published in this country for about six weeks.— 
Exchange. 


Ay Aytiquarian’s Witt.—The will of the late Mr. Fairholt 
contains some clauses of literary interest. He bequeaths his large 
collection of books of pageants, including many volumes of a 
high degree of rarity, to the Society of Antiquaries. With this 
collection-will be appropriately placed the autograph manuscript 
of his unfinished work on the pageants of the Middle Ages. His 
Volumes of Shakspearean drawings and collections he leaves to 
the Museum at Stratford-on-Avon, andja few books, specially 
named, to the British Museum. The residue of the library is to 
be sold for the benefit of the Literary Fund.—Athenaum. 








MAN 1n History.—Many writers, including now an Imperial 
historian, have attempted to weigh and measure the share that 
individual men and accidents have in the course of human affairs. 
How far has the world really been affected by Alexander, or by 
the cold bath that cut him off in his very youth; by the day’s 


march of Claudius Nero that drove the Carthaginians out of 


Italy, and led to the ruin of their State; by the mighty genius, 
or the assassination, of Julius Cesar; by the arrow that pierced 
Harold, or the bullet that killed Charles XII. of Sweden ; by the 


passions of our Henry VIII., by the obstinacy of Charles I., or 
by the religious convictions of James Il.; by the cold ragout 
Which is said to have deprived Napoleon of one victory, or the 3 
timely arrival of the Prussians which extinguished all hope of | 481,008; electors, 126,614. 
another? History must deal with persons and things, and it must 
also clothe them with dramatic interest and importance, but pbi- 
losophera are apt to think them only the superficial indications 
tible current below. A oa is murdered, but the 

Is, but the nation is not 


Of an irresis 
despotism remains, A great soldier fa 


making, only acquire  freeh sanction} from his very grave.— 
London Times. 


gives a long obituary of a brother of the quill, from which we ex- 
tract the closing paragraph : 


ears. There he shall never be abused any more by his political 
antagonists, with lies and detractions that shall shame a demon to 
promulgate. There he shall no more be used as a ladder for the 
aspiring to kick down as soon as they reach the desired height, 
and need him no more. 
mense masses of mind he has moved, all unknowing and un- 
known as he has been, during his weary pilgrimage on earth. 
There he will find all articles credited—not a clap of his thunder 
stolen—-and there shall be no horrid typographical errors to set 
him in a fever.” 


to be elected by universal suffrage, with some restrictions in 
respect of the qualifications of the deputies. 2. An executive 
Professor Owen reports 16,700 additions to — shall be constituted, in which Austria, Prussia, and 


many shall be divided into three military groups, tormed by 
Austria, Prussia, snd Bavaria. 
have the superior command of the military forces forming the 
two last-mentioned groups; Prussia to have command of the 
Federal fleet, which shall be at once created. 
will cease to guarantee the possessions of Austria, but an ul- 
terior understanding upon that subject may be arrived at. 
6. The Parliament shall have the function of voting the con- 
tingents of the subsidies forthe army and marine, and all 
laws applicable to the entire Confederation. 
tic direction to be left exclusively in the hands of Prussia, 


_—- 


An Epiror 1s Heavex.—Under the above caption, a newspaper 


“ Are we not glad that such an editor isin heaven? There the 
ry of ‘more copy’ shall never again fall upon his distracted 


There he shall be able to see the im- 


Tue PrusstAN Progect or FeperaL Rerorm.—Accord- 
ng to the Journal de Bruzelles the following are the bases of 
he plan proposed by Prussia to the Diet :—1. A Parliament 


avaria alone shall exercise prepondering influence. 3. Ger- 


4, Prussia and Bavaria to 


5. The Diet 


7. The diploma- 


which, however, will allow of the different other States re- 
taining the power of naming their respective consuls. 





MILITARY PREPARATIONS OF ITaLy.—La Patrie publishes 
intelligence from Florence f the date of May 2, according to 
which it appears that two battalions of engineers, accompan- 
ied by a large number of civilian workmen, who have been 
engaged by the military authorities, are busily engaged upon 
the works at Cremona, tor which the Senate has voted a sum of 
two millions of francs. The town of Cremona is situate on 
the Po, about 65 kilometres from Milan, upon the road to 
Mantua, and isan important point for the defence of the 
Lombardian frontier. The Italian Government purposes 
hereafter to make Cremona a fortified town of the first class, 
but, in the meantime, @ vast intrenched camp is being form- 
ed, which will rest upon the city. 





PoPULARITY OF THE Emperor or Rvussta.—The recent 
unsuccessful attack on the life of the Czar has awakened in 
Russia an amount of sympathy for his person, which tends to 
prove that he is really popular with his people. The St. 
Petersburg papers abound in glowing descriptions of the en- 
thusiasm awakened in all classes of society at his fortunate 
escape. In the Alexandra Theatre, a merchant who had 
witnessed the murderous attempt, and happened to attend the 
play on the same evening, was conducted to the stage and 
made to relate the incident, before an excited public. He 
concluded amid hurrabs and the singing of the National 

ymn. 
Mrs. Smppons —A large number of unpublished letters, in 
the autograph of Mrs. Siddons, have recently been sold. They 
were addressed to the Viscountess Perceval and Mrs. Soame, 
and range over a period of ten years during the time of her 
greatest professional success. In a letter addressed to the 
viscountess, and dated August 15, 1786, occurs the following 
passage :— I will proceed to tell you that the lubours of the 
summer have attained for me a little comfortable independ- 
ence, and that, if it should please God in His wisdom to afflict 
me with disease, it has pleased Him, in His infinite goodness 
and mercy, to bestow on me the comforts, though not the 
superfluities, of life. My dear friend, when I came to London 
my utmost ambition was to be worth £10,000, and I have 
now got it; and , I dare swear there ure many who can 
give proof that I am worth £40,000. I know that I have 
enough, and I don’t much care how much more I get. So 
much for your humble servant.” 








Tut Great EasTeRN STEAM:HIP AND THE ATLANTIC 
CaBLe.—The report of the directors, to be submitted to 
the proprietors at an extraordinary general meeting of 
the company, to be held in London on the 7th instant, 
states that, after full deliberation on the part of the 
directors, an arrangement had been made whereby the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company are 
to have the ship for laying a second Atlantic cable, pay- 
ing for the same (in addition to all the expenses) £12,000 in 
cash, in any event, by instalments extending over the period 
of the charter, On the new cable of 1866 being successfully 
laid, the charterers are to transfer to this company £25,000 in 
shares of the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, Limited, 
fully paid up; and, in the event of the cable of last year being 
completed, this company is to receive the £50,000 in ordinary 
stock of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, as specified in the 
previous charter. The charterers have also the option of re- 
taining the ship after laying the cable of 1866, on the pay- 
ment of £1000 per month, and £10 per wile for all cables 
successfully laid, with the proviso that the minimum payment 
to this company shall be not less than at the rate of £20,000 
per annum. 
Tue Division oN THE RErFoRM BiLu.—An analysis of the 
division list on the Representation of the Pecple Bill shows 
that of the 471 members for English constituencies 223 voted 
with the ayes (that is to say, in favour of the bill), 231 voted 
with the noes, two paired off, three were absent, eleven seats 
were vacant ; making, with the Speaker, who did not vote, 471 
members. Of the 20 Welsh members, 13 voted with the ayes, 
15 with the noes, and one was absent. Of the fifty-three 
Scotch members, thirty-five voted with the ayes, and fifteen 
with the noes, and three were absent. Of the 105 Irish mem- 
bers, 49 voted with the ayes, 54 with the noes, and two were 
absent. The ayes represent a population of 15,077,570, pro- 





of £3,712,116, and 608,749 electors. The excess represented 
by the supporters was—population, 1,975,523; property £2,. 








less warlike, A + Minister is cut off in the prime of life, but 
i , neither of them ondire ‘ 


his policy and 


perty of the value of £6,193,118, and 735 363 electors. The 
noes represented 18,102 047 population, property of the value 


Enormous INCREASE IN EMIGRATION FROM LIVERPOOL.— 
During the month of April there sailed from Liverpool, “ un- 
der the act,” to the United States, 34 skips with 16,669 passen- 

ers, of whom 852 were cabin, and the remainder steerage. 
Of the latter, 3920 were English, 286 Scotch, 9277 Irish, and 








passengers, 40 of whom were cabin. The steerage passengers 
comprised 816 English, 178 Irish, and 279 foreigners. To Nova 
Scotia, one ship, with 267 ;passengers (one cabin), of whom 
165 were English, 44 Scotch, and 57 Irish. To Victoria, two 
ships, with 685 passengers (six cabin), of whom 242 were Eng- 
lish, 21 Scotch, 400 Irish, and 16 foreigners, making a total of 
89 ships and 18,452 passengers, of whom 399 were cabin. Of 
the steerage, the total English were 4643, 351 Scotch, 9912 
Irish, and 3147 foreigners. In short ships there were eight to 
the United States, with 735 passengers; Victoria, one ship, 17 
passengers; South America, four ships, 88 passengers; West 
Indies, three ships, 21 passengers ; Alrica, one ship, 21 pas- 
sengers ; total, 17 ships, 883 passengers, being a grand total 
for the month of 19,385, which shows an increase over April, 

865, of 7535. The demand for steerage emigrant accommo- 
dation is so great that the different companies engaged in the 
trade have been compelled to put on extra steamers. 





Tue Royat Liprary at Winpsor.—Since the time of 
George IIL. little has been done to increase this part of the 
art treasures of the Royal library at Windsor. But under the 
direction of his Royal Highness, the Prince Consort, the re- 
arrangement, and indeed the reconstruction, of the collection 
of a (which had been deposited in a very lonely, 
obscure place, and in fact were left quite unarranged) has 
been commenced and is making steady thovgh not rapid 
progress. The object kept in view is the bringing of every 
drawing ofsubstantial value and interest into such a condition 
that it may be as little liable as can be to dirt and injury; the 
careful and conscientious determination of the genuine 
parentage of each, and the classification of the whole by 
countries and in order of time; and, seeing that so vast an 
accumulation of drawings could, and therefore, according to 
the Prince Consort’s manner of regarding things, ought to be 
made available for the instruction and gratification of all 
concerned or interested in art, it was the purpose of his Royal 
Highness that, as far as possible, access to the collection, with 
the object of study, should be facilitated; that the choice 
drawings should be exhibited at the soirées and conversaziones 
of literary, scientific, and artistic societies; and that photo- 
graphs of the best drawings should be published as cheaply as 
they could be produced. And arrangements are advancing 
for the carrying out of all these most enlightened designs.— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 





New ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The tex‘ is published of a 
convention concluded between France, Italy, Portugal, Bra- 
zil, and Hayti, for the establishment of a South Transatlantic 
Telegraph line to the Brazils and North America, oid Guiana 
and the West India Islands. The convention, which bears 
date 16th May, 1864, and is signed by the representatives of 
the States above-named, grants to M. Pier Alberto Balestrini 
the concession for laying down the cable over the following 
route:—Starting from Lisbon and Cadiz, the line will leave 
the European continent at Cape St. Vincent; thence it will 
be carried along the coast of Morocco to Madeira and the 
Canaries, landing at St. Louis, Gorée, and Cape de Verde, and 
passing over the Cape de Verde Islands. From the Cape de 
Vere Islands the cable will cross the Atlantic to Cape St. 
Roque, in the Brazilian province of Rio Grande. At this 
point the line will bifurcate into two branches, one proceed- 
ing to Babia to connect with the Brazilian lines; the other, 
after several landings, will touch the coast of French, Dutch, 
and English Guiana, and be carried thence to Trinidad and 
the West India islands. It will touch at Grenada, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominca, Guadaloupe, Antigua, 
St. Thomas, Porto Rico, St. Domingo or Hayti, Cuba, and 
finally be carried to New Orleans. 





OrERATIC.—Mr. Tom Hohbler, the young English tenor, 
late of Somerset House, has appeared at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, and Mr. Punch is able to congratulate him most heartily 
upon his success. At the same time, he Mr. Punch, hereby 
warns all young and old punsters in drawing-rooms, dining- 
rooms, and club smoking-rooms that Mr. Hobler’s name is 
not to be pronounced Huller, or Holloa, for the sake of a ver- 
bal pleasantry ; nor can any allusion be fairly made to Hul- 
lah’s course, or a Hullabaloo, nor shall any words be used 
whose fun depends upon the brevity of the letter “u” in Hul- 
lah. Moreover, his name is not to be given like a Cockney 
mispronunciation of “hollow,” as Holler, for the sake of 
meking an unkind remark about Holler success, or verbal un- 
pleasantry of that sort. The following may be said, that his 
was no half triumph, but a whole one, and that the person 
speaking, for instauce Mr. Punch himself, never saw a wholer 
(Hohler.)—Punch. 





Wownperrvur Conpescexsion.—A shooting excursion in which 
the Shah took part is thus recorded by the official journal of Te- 
heran :——“ The royal personage who casts on the earth the shadow 
of God has passed very agreeably his time at the chase at Djadj- 
round; with the aid of God he killed 32 head of large game, and - 
deigned to bring down a number of partridges, moorhens, and 
pheasants. The grand Sypachsadar (Minister of War), who ac- 
companied the great Sovereign of Iran, obtained a remarkable 
distinction, for his Majesty, who dispenses his grace and genero- 
sity so unsparingly. designed to present him with a partridge 
with his own hand,” 





Hippen Treasure.—The Leeds Afercury states that a remarka- 
able case of treasure trove was lately investigated at a small vil- 
lage near Rochdale. About 50 years ago a person named James 
Wild, described as of a miserly and greedy disposition, built a 
cottage at a village named Gravelhole, near Rochdale, and car- 
ried on there the trade of a grocer and farmer. He married, 
and they had six children. ln 1838 he died, very suddenly, 
while in a fit, and his eldest son, James Wild, whois blind, stated 
at the inquiry that his father left the family ten cottages and a 
share in the farming stock. After his father’s death his mother 
frequently stated that her husband must have concealed money, 
and brooded over not finding it, until at last she committed sui- 
cide. The old house at Gravelhole is now occupied by a rela- 
tion, named John Wild, who is a widower with two children. The 
other day the stairs over the pantry were pulled down to make 
some alterations in the premises. A large quantity of mortar and 
brick fell on the slopstones beneath, and while one of the youngest 
boys, named Robert Wild, nine years of age, was clearing it 
away, he found a purse, containing, it is stated, £112 or £113. 
After being sworn, and giving an account of how the purse got 
into bis possession, Robert gave evidence very reluctantly, and 
stated that there was only £29 in it, which he had spent in pay- 
ing debts and buying clothes. But it was proved that he bad 
given £60 to his employer to keep for him, besides paying other 
debts. The jury gave a verdict to the effect that the money was 
not treasure trove, and therefore did not belong to the Crown, and 
should be handed over to the heirs-at-law of the deceased James 
Wild. 

PARLIAMENTARY TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS,— Ayrton and Cen- 
tralisation, Bass and Total Abstinence. Bright and British 
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Horsman and Hope. Newdegate and Nunneries, Roebuck and 
Reticence. Whalley and Vespers,--Punch, 


Chess. 


Conpuctgp By Captain G. H, MACKENZIE. 





The following pretty termination occurred in play between two 
English Amateurs. 


PROBLEM, No. 5. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 904. 


White. Black, 
.QtoQR4 1. B tke Kt (a) 
2. Puokach | 2, KtoK3 
3. Qto K 8, mate, | (a). Btks B 
2 QtoK8 | 2, BtoK4 


3. Q to Kt 6, mate. 





The partie annexed is a finely-contested een between M, Dupré 





and the redoubtable Anderssen. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
M. Dupré. Prof. Anderssen. M. Dupré. Prof. Anderssen. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 34 KttoQ3 Kt to K2 
2KKttoB3 QKttoB3 | 35 Kt to 5 toK3 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 36 QtoQ3,ch PtoK Kt3 
4PtoQB3 KKttoB3 37 Qtks KtP Ktto 
5 PtoQ4 P tks P 88 QtoQ7(g) QtksQ 
6 P tke P K Bch 39 Kt tks Q RtoQ3 
TQBtoQ2 BtksB 40 Kt toK 5 Kt to K 6, ch 
8QKttksB PtoQ4 41 KtoB2 Kt tks R 
9 P tks P K Kt tksP 42 K tks Kt RtoQR3 
10 QtoQ Kt3 QKttoK2(a)/48 PtoQR3 RtoQR5 
11 Castles, KK Castles 44 KttoQB6(h) RtoQB5 
13 KRtoK PtoQB3 45 Kt tke R R to QB8, ch 
18 QKttoK4 QRto Kt 44 KRtoK2 R to Q BZ, ch 
14 QRtoQ PtoQ Kt4 47 KtoK3 R tks Kt P 
15 BtoQ3 Bto K Kt5 48PtoQR4 RtoKt6,ch 
16 BtoQ Kt) Q Ktto Kt3 49 KtoB2 RtoQR6 
7PtoKR3 Btks Kt 50 KttoQKtS Rtks RP 
18 Q tks B QKttoB5 5L KtoK 3 K to Kt 2 
19 KttoQB5 QtoQ3 52 Kt to B3 RtoR4 
20 RtoK4 PtoKkK B4 53 Pto Kt4 KtoB3 
21 RtoK5 KRto B3 54 K toQ3 KtoK3 
22 BtksBP(c) QKttoKKt3(d) | 55 K to K 3 RtoR8 
23 RtoK6(e) KtksR 56 K to B 2 RtoR6 
24 BtksR,ch KtoR 57 Kt to K 2 Rtks K RP 
25 Btks Kt P tks B 58 PtoKB5,ch(i) K to B3 
26 R to K RtoKB 59 KttoK B5 RP tke P(x) 
27 QtoK3 PtoKR3 60 KttksQP,ch K tks P 
28 PtoK Kt3 KtoR2 6\ KttoK7,ch K to Kt 4 
29 KtoKt2(/7) RtoK B4 62 PtoQ5 RtoQR6 
30 KttoK6 Qto K2 63 P to Q6 RtoQ6 
SL PtoKB4 QtoKB2 64 KttoQBS8 Pto Kt6,ch 
32 RtoK B RtoK Bs 65 K to K2 RtoQ5 
33 KttoQB5 PtoKR4 66 Kto B3 KtoR5 


White resigned. 


(a) Black might have played Q Kt to R 4 here, and we are not 
certain that this is not his better move at the present juncture. 

(b) A very good move. 

(c) Bold play, considering the situation of his queen, 

(d) Better, we believe, to have doubled the Rooks. 

(e) A complete rejoinder to Black’s last manceuvre. 

(f) Both players appear to be preparing for an end game: it 
seems, however, that this move of White’s, as well as his next, 
are lost time, 

(g) Before this sad oversight Dupré had a secure won game. 
Instead of his present move, which at once loses him the ex- 
change, he had only to play Q to Q 3, and he would have remained 
with a safe position and two pawns ahead. 

(h) To K B 3 looks a better move for the Kt. 

(i) Threatening to win the R, by Kt to B 5, ch. 

(k) Beautifully played; if the Kt take the R, Black comes off 
witha wonend game. ‘The terminating situation is worth study, 
for White cannot save the game. 


Below isa skirmish between Messrs. Foster and Boden, the latter 
giving the odds of the exchange. 
(Remove White's Q R and Black’s Q Kt from the board.) 


White. Black. White. Black, 

Mr. Boden. Mr. Foster, Mr. Boden. Mr. Foster. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 14 B tks B PtoKR3 
2PtoQB3 PtoQB3 15 KttoK B2 BtoQ2 
8PtoKB4 PtoQ4 16 PtoK Kt4 Bto 
4PtoK5 KttoKR3 |17Ptks KBP Ktto KKt4{a] 
5KBtoQ3 PtoK B4 18 QtoK 2 KttoK5 
6 KBtoQBS PtoQ Kt3 |19 t tks Kt P tks Kt 

7 PtoQ4 PtoQB4 20 P to KB6(b) Pto K Kt3 
8K KttoR3 KBtoK2 21K BtksP QRtoQB 
9QKttoQ2 Castles 22RtoK Kt KtoR2 
10 QKttoKB3 KtioK B2 23 QtoKR5[c] Rto K Kt 
1LQBtoK3 PtksQP 24 Kto Kt: BtoK B2 
12QKttksP KBtoQB4 | 25 QtksRP,ch K tks 

138 QtoRS B tks Kt 26 R to K R3, mate. 





[a] Had White taken the K P with Kt, Black would equally 
have played Q to K 2 in reply. 

5] Lhe best move; for if Black instead took the P with K B, 
White might give up the exchange and take P with K R. 

ce] If Black take P with B, checking, and then take B with R. 
White would not take R with K (in which case he would be mated 
in four moves), but move K R to Kt with a safe game. 


A problem tourney has been arranged in connéction with the 
approach’ Congress of the British Chess Association. Four 


P will be given—viz., £20, £10, £5, £2 10s, to the successful 


ompetitors. This tourney will be open to all comers, In addi- 
ion to the above prizes, another of £10 will be given to the au- 
or of the best exclusively British set of problems. Each set to 
consist of six problems, to be sent in not later than December 30, 
1866, add to the british Chess Association, London Chess 
Club, or ee London, E.C. We should not omit to 
mention that the problem prizes of the larger amounts, which 
are open to players of all nations, have been generously contri- 
buted by two well-known members of the London Chess Club; 
while the exclusively British prize will be derived from the funds 
of the association. 





THACKERAY AND LEECH aT ‘THE CHARTERHOUSE.--The memo- 
rial tablets to Thackeray and Leech are now completed. They 
are of a very simple character, but have been executed with ar- 
tistic feeling. They are after designs furnished by F. T. Pal- 
grave, Captain of the School in 1842-8. The design for the pas- 
sion-flower relief was given by Mr. T. Woolner, the sculptor; the 
lettering and gilding are by Mr. Sumter. The titles which form 
a border to the tablets were designed by Mr. Palgrave, executed 
by Messrs. Maw, Benthal Works, Broseley, Shropshire, who gave 
them for the purpore. The turquoise blue transparent enamel, 
it is believed, has not been before produced in England. The 
inecriptions are}:—‘‘ Gulielmus M. Thackeray Carthusianit Car- 
thusiano, H.M.P.C., Natus 1811, Alumnus 1822-27, Obiit 1863 ;” 
and a similar one bearing the name of John Leech. 

Porpotses AT THE ZooLocica GARDENS.—Three porpoises, 
caught near Winchelsea, are now in the Zoological Gardens, in 
Regent’s Park. Mr. Buckland says :—* It is most interesting to 
watch these three beauties sailing round and round, sometimes 
all side by side, sometimes in Indian file ; sometimes slowly, other 
times at a racing pace. Their shining india-rubber-like skins, 
looking as though they had been French polished, glitter in the 
sun as they make their half-circle-like dive in the water, through 
which they move with the same silence and ease as a swallow— 
hawking for flies over some quiet pool on a summer’s noon day 
—cuts the air with her wing. Tennant feeds his porpoises with 
live eels, and it is great fun (but not for the eels) to witness the 
subaqueous courses between a brace of porpoises, if two of them 
happen to have simultaneously singled out the same eel as their 
victim.” 

Fricutrcut Deata.—A terrible accident took place lately at a 
new ironstone pit, near Nottingham. A lad named John Bam- 
ford, who was employed in running the full waggons on the chair 
at the bottom of the shaft, had loaded the chair, and given the 
signal to the engineman to “goon.” The signal was obeyed, 
but finding the chair was loaded too heavily, the engineman let it 
full again to the bottom of the pit. Unfortunately, for some pur- 
pose or other, Bamford had just placed his head over the slide on 
which the chair falls, and the chair, falling on his neck, nearly 
decapitated him, his head only hanging on his body by a portion 
of skin. When released his head presented a most shocking ap- 
pearance, being literally crushed to a jelly, as well as nearly se- 
parated from his body.— Zimes. 








Sim Isaac Newrton’s Hovuse.—On the 25th ult. at the Sheriffs’ 
Court, London, a compensation case, Williams ». the Metropoli- 
tan Railway, was heard. A claim was made for Newton’s House, 
Vicarage-place, Kensington. Sir Isaac Newton died on the 18th 
of March, 1727, aged 85. The claimant had carried on a school 
called Newton’s House. The claim was between £4,000 and 
£5,000, The jury gave a verdict for £2,110. The same railway 
company took Milton’s house at Cripplegate, and now hold New- 
ton’s house at Kensington. 





Are, Heat, axnp Licut in tue House or Commoxs.—On the 
night that the Electoral Franchise Bill was introduced, about 
1,500,000 cubic feet of air passed through the House of Commons 
every hour, heated to a comfortable temperature. There are hun- 
dreds of air-coursee throughout the building, and air-valves, and 
buge horizontal smoke flues, with hundreds of chimneys, besides 
fifteen miles of steam-pipes, with about 1,200 stop-cocks and 
valves, and “a multitude of holes and crannies as intricate and 
tortuous as the windings of a rabbit-warren.” The consumption 
of gas, including the entire building, is 12,000,000 cubic feet an- 
nually, the cost of which amounts to £3,500.— Builder. 

Corron.—The Post says : “ The largest consumption of cotton in 
any one year was in 1860, when the whole amount used in the 
United States was about 400,000,000 pounds; and of all Europe, 
1,844,700,000 pounds, making in all, 2,244,700,000 pounds, equal 
to about five million bales of American cotton, of 450 pounds 
each.”’ The Tribune adds : “ The largest export trade we have ever 
known of the manufactures of cotton was in 1853, when it was a 
trifle over $8,000,000, but in consequence of the low priced Surat 
cotton, and the lower priced labour of Europe, it has steadily de- 
clined since that time, and during the late war nearly ceased, not 
reaching $1,000,000 in 1865.” 

A Homan Cvrrosiry.—The journals of Berlin publish the follow- 
ing paragraph :—'‘A Hungarian girl, born at Oedenburgh, without 
hands, now 20 years of age, has been giving some curious repre- 
sentations in the Prussiau capital. She performs with her mouth 
the functions of hands. She sews, embroiders, executes the most 
delicate work with pearls, even threads her needles and makes 
knots, all with the tongue, apparently without difficulty, and cer- 
tainly without the assistance of any one. Part of the works thus 
executed are destined for public exhibition.” 





Kwnazse Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thgrough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of avy first-class maker.—JV. Y. World. 





ORICINAL PICTURES. 


Fo SALE AT THIS OFFICE, the original and highly 
finished Painting in oil of Mary Queem of Scots, by 
J. B. Wandesforde, from which the well-known ALBION engrav- 
ng was made ; also the original drawing in sepia, ot #lorence 
Nightingale, by the same artist. 











For Sale by all Druggists. 





a 
PERRY DAVIS’ 

VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 

Tue Great FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE Agz! 
Fy Every Volunteer should have a Bottle, in cages o 
sudden attacks of disease, 

Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
and water, and sweetened with sugar, or made into a syrup wit, 
molasses. For a cough, a few drops on sugar, eaten, wij) be 
more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle th, 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relier is 
immediate and cure positive. ‘ 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally ag 
good to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle j, 
wrapped with full directions for its use. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





AYER’S ACUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE oF 


Intermittent Fever, or Fever and 
Ague, Remittert Fever, Chill Fo. 
ver, Dumb Ague, Periodical Head. 
ache or Bilious Headache, and 
Bilious Fevers, indeed for the 
whole class of diseases originating 
in biliary derangement, caused by 

the Malaria of miasmatic countries. 

EVER and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasma 

tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irri- 
tation, in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheu 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Cs, 
tarrh, Asthms, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hys. 
terics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralycis, and Derangement of 
the Stomach, all of which, when originating in this cause put on 
the intermittent type, or become periodical, This “ Cury” 
expels the poison from the blood, and thus cures them all alike, 

It is not only the most effectual remedy ever discovered for this 

class of complaints, but it is the cheapest and moreover is per. 

fectly safe. No harm can arise from its use, and the patient when 
cured is left as healthy as if he had never had the disease. Can 
this be said of any other cure for Chills and Fever? It is true of 
this, and its importance to those afflicted with the complaint 
cannot be over estimated. So sure is it to cure the Fever aad 

Ague, that it may be truthfully said to be a certain remedy. One 

Dealer complains that it is not a good medicine to sell, because 

one bottle cures a whole neighborhood. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 

Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 








STEINWAYW «x SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 





Have taken 32 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, at the 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
iu addition thereto; they were awarded a First Prize Medal at 
the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in competi 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts ot the World. 

That the greatsuperiority ofthese instruments is now univer- 
sally ded t tiy proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSETY AS COULD BE DONE WITH- 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instra’ 
ments are used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and 
America who prefer them for their own public and private use, 
whenever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

Patent Agratie Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested in all their Grand and high 
est priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCRBASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American in- 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
Lopean concert-rooms. 

AREROOMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., between 
Union Square and Irving place, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Streot, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphis. 








Branch Offices, t 


Continue to Drg# and Curan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &. e , 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Aiso, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 


Stammering Fe 











Cured by BaTEs's 

PaTeNT, PRIZB 
Sormsntiric APPLIANCES. For Descriptive Pamphlet and Drawings 
address Simpson & Co., 377 West 93d St., N. ¥- 
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